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ALBRECHT   DURER 

(1471-1528) 

PORTRAIT  OF  HIMSELF,  WITH  THE  DATE   1500 

MUNICH.-  ROTAL  OLD  PINslKOTHEK 

IN  the  "  Holzschuher  "  of  1526  we  had  a  portrait  painted  by  Dtirer  when  at  the 
height  of  his  career.  The  famous  portrait  of  himself,  dated  1500,  and  with  an 
inscription,  according  to  which  the  painter  was  then  twenty-eight  years  old,  is, 
in  any  case,  considerably  older ;  it  has  still  something  of  the  older  style  of  "  Oswald 
Krell  "  (of  1499,  also  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek),  only  that  the  latter,  with  a  side 
glimpse  of  landscape,  more  strongly  reminds  us  in  its  execution  and  arrangement  of 
the  early  Renaissance  portraits  of  Upper  Italy,  with  which  young  Dtirer  had  become 
acquainted  during  his  first  journey  over  the  Alps,  which  took  place  before  1494.  He 
fed  long  on  these  impressions,  which  were  refreshed  by  a  second  visit  to  Venice  eleven 
years  later,  the  finest  result  of  these  being  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings  in  the  Tribune 
of  the  UfHzi,  of  1504,  with  its  luminous  colouring;  and  it  is  to  this  period  that  one 
would  feel  most  inclined  to  ascribe  the  portrait  of  himself,  if  the  date  1500  was  not 
upon  it.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  well  preserved,  was  early  painted  over,  and  later 
restored.  It  remained  in  Durer's  town  till  1805,  when  it  passed  from  the  private 
possession  of  an  owner  in  Nuremberg  to  the  Elector's  Gallery  in  Munich ;  and  it  was 
certainly  already  in  the  silver-room  of  the  Town  Hall  at  the  latest  in  1575.  Two 
years  later  the  Dutch  painter  and  art  critic,  Karel  van  Mander,  saw  and  admired  it 
there. 
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ALBRECHT   DURER 

(1471-1528) 

HIERONYMUS  HOLZSCHUHER 

BERLIN.-  ROYAL  GALLERY 

EARLY  in  life  Dtirer  had  shown  his  eminent  powers  as  a  portrait-painter,  but 
his  best  work  of  this  kind  was  produced  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  after 
the  stimulus  given  to  his  genius  by  his  journey  to  the  Netherlands  (1520-21). 
The  splendid  so-called  Hans  fmbof,  in  Madrid,  of  1521,  and  the  Hieronymus  Holz- 
schuber  of  1526,  are  the  finest  productions  of  this  later  period;  the  latter,  which  is 
finely  preserved,  remained  uninterruptedly  in  possession  of  the  family  until,  in  1884,  it 
was  bought  for  350,000  marks  by  the  Berlin  Museum.  His  painted  portraits  are 
hung  close  to  the  masterly  engraved  ones,  which  belong  to  the  same  period.  He  never 
gives  more  than  just  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  it  is  only  exceptionally,  as  in  the 
Hans  Imhof,  that  he  shows  the  hands.  Both  the  above-named  portraits,  somewhat 
under  life-size,  have  the  head  turned  to  the  left,  and  the  pose  of  a  copper-engraving  (as 
if  the  engraved  Pirkheimer  had  been  their  model);  their  clothing  is  mostly  black  with  a 
handsome  fur  collar ;  here  and  there  we  have  a  touch  of  brown  and  white,  but  never  of 
any  brighter  colour.  The  Hofaschttber  is  the  more  characteristic  of  Diirer's  art.  That 
it  is  in  every  outward  and  inward  respect  an  exact  portrait  is  beyond  all  doubt :  we  see 
him  as  he  was  in  life,  this  white-bearded  man  of  fifty-seven,  with  the  healthy  pink 
colouring  of  the  face  softly  toned  with  grey,  and  the  clear  blue,  keen,  and  almost 
roguish-looking  eyes,  glancing  sidewards ;  and  of  all  the  details  none  are  painted  with 
a  greater  perfection  than  this  carefully  manipulated  skin,  this  hair  and  beard,  and  these 
eyes  in  which  can  be  even  seen  the  reflection  of  the  window-frame.  This  miniature- 
like  execution,  precise  as  if  done  with  a  needle,  is  found  also  in  Dtirer's  copper- 
engravings,  and  the  familiarity  with  technique  of  another  kind  has  worked  prejudicially 
in  the  appreciation  of  this  portrait,  which  is  wanting  in  freedom  and  flow ;  but  the 
angular,  inflexible,  and  minutely  detailed  style  was  suited  to  the  subject,  and  Dtirer 
wished  and  was  able  to  give  a  faithful  representation  of  the  Nuremberg  patrician.  We 
cannot  compare  him  in  this  work  with  Titian,  but  rather  with  a  Florentine  portrait- 
painter  of  the  Early  Renaissance. 


ALBRECHT   DURER 

(1471-1528) 

THE  CRUCIFIXION 

DRESDEN.-   ROYAL  GALLERY 

WE  here  add  another  painting  by  Diirer  to  the  two  already  given — the  life- 
sized  figures  of  the  four  Apostles — a  small  picture,  the  original  of  which  is 
very  little  larger  than  this  reproduction,  but  a  precious  specimen  of  his  most 
masterly  work.  It  is  signed  with  his  monogram  and  the  date  1506,  and  was  therefore 
executed  during  his  second  visit  to  Venice,  which  lasted  nearly  two  years.  It  was  bought 
in  Vienna  in  1865  for  the  Dresden  Gallery,  having  once  previously  made  part  of  the 
collection  belonging  to  S.  de  Festetits  of  that  same  place.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
find  out  at  what  exact  date  the  picture  left  Italy.  Dtirer  has  nowhere  given  such  a 
beautiful  conception  of  a  subject  of  sorrow  as  in  this  small,  exquisitely  executed 
picture.  The  carefully  modelled  figure,  and  the  clear,  soft  blending  of  the  colours, 
must  have  met  with  admiration  among  the  Venetians ;  and  the  delicately  shadowed 
head,  so  full  of  expression,  and  the  open  mouth,  surpasses  what  was  possible  to  an 
Italian,  especially  on  so  small  a  scale.  The  ends  of  the  linen  loin-cloth  flutter  in  the 
wind,  in  front  of  the  dark  curtain  of  cloud  that  forms  the  background  and  is 
gradually  descending  upon  the  lonely,  deep-blue  river  landscape  :  when  it  has  covered 
the  strip  of  light  above  the  horizon,  which  still  allows  us  to  see  the  blossoming  fruit 
trees  in  their  daytime  colours,  it  will  be  wholly  night.  We  find  trees  of  this  kind  in 
early  Italian  pictures,  of  which  we  are  also  reminded  by  the  straight  border  which 
finishes  the  picture  at  the  foot.  Finally,  we  may  draw  attention  to  the  naturalistic 
representation  of  the  Cross,  of  which  the  wood  is  left  in  its  rough  state.  We  know 
that  Diirer  enjoyed  the  patronage  in  Venice  of  the  old  master  Giovanni  Bellini.  The 
latter  was  not  only  a  painter  of  larger  works,  but  also  a  fine  miniature  painter, 
especially  when  a  younger  man,  and  in  this  resembled  the  northern  guest,  who  here 
unmistakably  is  following  in  his  footsteps.  A  still  greater  similarity  may  be  seen 
with  the  small  single  pictures  of  the  then  deceased  Antonello  of  Messina,  who  was 
highly  honoured  by  the  Venetians.  Whether  the  young  Titian  was  among  Durer's 
admirers  has  already  been  shown  in  the  remarks  on  The  Tribute  Money  to  be  a  matter 
of  doubt. 
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ALBRECHT   DURER 

(1471-1528) 

THE  PORTRAIT  OF  HIS   FATHER 

LONDON:  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

WHO  can  describe  the  delicate  mastery,  the  loving  care  with  which  Diirer 
has  painted  this  extraordinarily  vivid  portrait  of  his  father?  It  is  as 
though  we  had  seen  and  spoken  much  with  this  strong  and  calm  old 
man,  as  though  we  had  often  seen  that  firm  and  yet  kindly  mouth  open,  and 
heard  the  shrewd,  wise  philosophy  that  a  life  of  labour,  observation,  and  thought,  which 
has  lined  the  noble  old  face  and  given  that  keenness  to  the  eyes,  has  taught  him.  How 
perfectly  Diirer  has  expressed  all  that  :  the  whole  character  of  the  man  lives  for  us,  we 
see  its  hardness,  its  humour  too,  a  little  grim  perhaps,  and  not  easily  falling  to  laughter, 
but  certainly  without  any  of  the  German  heaviness  that  one  might  have  expected. 
This  soul  at  least  is  by  no  means  vulgar,  by  no  means  barbarian,  but  as  calm  and  virile 
as  any  under  the  sun.  The  old  man  stands  against  a  background  of  sombre  red,  his 
hands  folded  before  him,  and  lost  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak.  On  his  head  is  a  black 
cap,  and  he  looks  out  of  the  picture  with  a  certain  sternness,  as  though  prepared  to 
encounter  a  stranger. 

This  portrait,  bought  for  some  ;£  10,000  not  long  ago,  is  the  only  picture  by  Dtirer 
in  the  National  Gallery.     There  is  no  more  interesting  portrait  in  the  collection. 

E.  H. 


HANS   HOLBEIN   THE  YOUNGER 

(1497-1543) 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN 

FRANKFURT.  STADEL  INSTITUTE 

HOLBEIN'S  claim  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  masters  of  all  times  rests 
on  his  portraits,  the  only  works  of  his  which  are  fully  satisfying.      He  has 
rivals,  however — Raphael,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  or  Titian — to  make  mention 
of  his  contemporaries  alone,  and  his  own  art  is  so  shy  of  display  that  we  have  to  make 
the  first  advance  ourselves  to  understand  and  appreciate  him. 

Let  us  recall  three  Dutch  painters  who  lived  a  hundred  years  later.  One  puts  so 
much  life  and  meaning  into  his  portraits  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  they  never  fail 
to  interest  us :  we  seem  at  times  to  see  a  whole  life's  history  behind  the  face  ;  but  all  the 
same,  it  may  well  happen  that  the  person  represented  would  not  have  recognised  his 
own  likeness ;  as  far  as  resemblance  went,  a  sleeker  style  of  portraiture,  or  a  photograph, 
would  have  better  satisfied  the  sitter  than  Rembrandt's  thoughtful  work.  When  we 
come  to  Frans  Hals  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  in  nearly  all  cases  an  inward  convic- 
tion that  his  portraits  are  striking  likenesses,  so  indisputably  real  do  his  faces  seem  to 
us — at  times,  with  a  satisfied  or  at  least  cheerful  expression  upon  them,  reminding  us 
of  the  jovial  disposition  of  the  artist  himself,  and  at  others  grave,  cold,  and  unamiable, 
and  we  say  to  ourselves,  Even  so  must  the  man  have  looked  in  life.  We  feel  sure  that 
those  he  painted  really  "  sat  "  to  him,  and  we  can  picture  exactly  the  moment  when  it  all 
took  place.  Terborch,  again,  produces  quite  a  different  impression  upon  us — a  correct, 
almost  monotonous  exactness  of  protraiture,  which  gives  to  every  man  just  what  is  due 
to  him  with  dull  impartiality.  There  is  nothing  dramatic  in  his  work,  nothing 
suggestive  of  a  passing  mood  or  feeling.  Were  it  possible,  we  could  imagine  that  the 
sitter  had  never  known  any  change  of  countenance  from  what  we  see  before  us  through 
the  entire  course  of  his  or  her  life.  But  with  all  this,  there  is  a  perfection  of  execution, 
everything  being  equal  and  uniform,  with  nothing  of  Rembrandt's  sudden  surprises, 
or  of  Frans  Hals'  pungent  humour.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  changes  that 
art  undergoes  in  its  development  during  the  period  covered  by  four  generations,  we 
may  rank  Holbein's  portraits  as  corresponding  to  this  type.  Holbein  found  in 
England  the  opportunity  which  had  nowhere  else  been  offered  him,  of  exercising  his 
art  as  a  portrait-painter ;  his  talent  in  this  direction  had  been  inherited  from  his  father. 
If  in  his  wood-carving  we  often  come  across  something  animated,  it  would  appear  that 
in  his  portrait-painting  he  had  from  the  beginning  aimed  at  uniformity  and  immobility. 
He  never  represents  action,  or  any  moment  of  interest,  at  least  not  in  his  paintings. 
In  his  sketches  there  is  more  movement,  more  life  and  sparkle,  and  we  are  surprised  at 
the  few  strokes  it  has  required  to  produce  this  effect,  and  indeed  at  the  general  fact  that 
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HANS  HOLBEIN  THE  YOUNGER 

good  sketches  are,  as  a  rule,  relatively  animated  in  expression.  The  cooler  impression 
of  an  objective  picture  creeps  into  the  more  finished  work,  which  has  not  the  same 
power  to  awaken  our  sympathy.  We  can  only  admire  the  supreme  art  that  was 
necessary  for  its  production.  During  his  first  residence  in  England  (1526-28),  he 
had  a  livelier  conception,  but  gradually  he  fell  into  an  ever-increasing  formality  of 
style,  that  at  last  degenerated  into  coldness.  He  had  no  taste  for  the  picturesque  in  the 
way  in  which  it  appealed  to  Rembrandt ;  the  drawing  was  always  of  more  importance 
to  him  than  the  changes  of  light  and  shade,  and  his  lines  were  never  sacrificed  to  the 
momentary  effects  of  chiaroscuro.  The  less  we  actually  know  of  his  personal  life,  the 
more  are  we  inclined  to  try  and  elicit  all  we  can  from  the  manner  in  which  he  repre- 
sented his  men  and  women  :  here  it  is  the  phlegm  of  the  calculating  onlooker,  here  the 
indifference  of  the  Swiss  mercenary  as  to  which  flag  he  served  under,  and  here  the 
delight  of  the  superficial  person  in  the  display  of  outward  pomp.  We  must  confess 
that  as  a  rule  we  find  less  pleasure  in  his  faces  than  in  his  painting  of  beautiful  clothes, 
with  the  broad  flat  colouring  of  the  darker  stuffs  and  the  soft  modelling  that  adds  to  their 
depth,  while  carefully  and  accurately  drawn  patterns  are  traced  across  the  lighter  ones, 
in  his  treatment  of  harder  substances,  such  as  jewels,  which  he  places  in  juxtaposition 
with  soft  materials,  and  in  his  painting  of  feathers  and  hair.  We  also  think  that  the 
explanation  for  this  is  to  be  found  partly  at  least  in  the  short  time  allowed  for  the 
sitting,  which  was  often  only  long  enough  for  a  sketch  to  be  made,  to  which  he  added 
remarks  on  mass  and  colouring.  If  we  remember  that  he  had  no  assistants,  as  Van  Dyke 
had  a  hundred  years  later,  the  industry  displayed  in  the  number  of  equally  carefully 
executed  portraits — about  a  hundred  are  preserved  to  us — is  almost  beyond  belief,  and 
in  contrast  to  the  flightier  genius  of  Van  Dyck  we  can  but  look  upon  this  capacity  of 
work  as  a  good  thing.  The  small  portrait  here  reproduced,  outwardly  a  work  of 
modest  pretensions,  gives  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  seen  in  profile  only,  which 
is  unusual  with  Holbein.  The  name  of  the  sitter,  Sir  George  of  Cornwall,  is  known 
from  the  later  note  attached  to  a  drawing  at  Windsor.  Sir  George  has  a  refined, 
sympathetic  head.  The  weak  lips  are  to  the  highest  degree  expressive ;  the  hair 
and  beard  are  beautiful.  The  hand  that  holds  the  pink  is  a  work  of  art  of 
extreme  elegance.  The  dress  is  foppishly  choice  and  rich  :  a  feathered  biretta,  with 
an  ornamental  clasp,  and  a  dark  brown  embossed  satin  coat  with  a  velvet  collar,  the 
doublet  being  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  the  undervest  red,  embroidered  with  gold. 
The  shirt  collar  and  cuffs  are  covered  with  "  Spanish  work."  The  sharpness  of 
outline  and  the  cool  tone  of  the  colouring  mark  this  picture  as  a  work  of  Holbein's 
last  period,  and  may  be  dated  about  1540. 
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HANS   HOLBEIN  THE  YOUNGER 

(1497-1543) 

GEORG  GISZE 

BERLIN:  ROYAL  MUSEUM 

THE  dress  and  the  actual  painting  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  attractive  things  about 
Holbein's  portraits,  or  at  least  those  which  generally  draw  our  attention  away 
from  the  face  of  the  subject,  and  this  is  fully  the  case  with  the  picture  here 
reproduced  on  account  of  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  accessories.  For,  as  regards 
the  man  himself,  nothing  less  interesting  could  be  imagined  than  this  fair-haired 
merchant's  head,  which  Holbein's  art  has  modelled  in  soft,  Hat  colours  which  alternate 
as  the  full  or  half  light  falls  on  them.  But  then  the  red  silk  sleeves  of  the  under  dress, 
the  carnations  in  the  Venetian  glass,  the  writing  apparatus  on  the  Persian  table-cloth, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  business  properties,  and  the  finely  written  addresses  on  the  letters 
against  the  green  wall  panelling  !  Each  is  in  itself  a  small  work  of  art,  and  yet 
nothing  is  out  of  place,  either  for  the  pictorial  or  for  the  realistic  effect  of  the  whole, 
— it  is  just  as  if  some  one  had  allowed  himself  to  be  photographed  together  with  all  the 
belongings  of  his  room. 

Georg  Gisze,  a  Dutch  merchant  of  the  London  Steelyard,  is  in  the  act  of 
opening  a  letter,  other  merchants  of  the  Steelyard  in  other  portraits  being  seen 
similarly  occupied.  But  among  these  our  portrait  is  the  most  important,  and  it  is 
unsurpassed  in  conception  and  colouring  by  any  other  portrait  by  this  artist. 
Besides  several  inscriptions  found  on  it,  there  is  also  the  date  of  1532;  it  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  beginning  of  Holbein's  second  residence  in  England. 
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HUBERT   VAN   EYCK 

(CIRCA  1370-1426) 

JAN   VAN   EYCK 

(CIRCA  1390-1440) 

THE  ANGELIC  MUSICIANS 

BERLIN.-  ROYAL  MUSEUM 

AS  the  Italian  Renaissance  began  with  that  masterpiece  of  Masaccio,  the  cycle 
of  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  in  Florence,  so  the  painting  of  the  North 
was  started,  and  curiously  enough  at  exactly  the  same  date,  with  the  twelve 
panels  of  the  altar-piece  for  which  the  commission  was  given  to  Hubert  van  Eyck  by 
a  nobleman  of  Ghent,  for  his  private  chapel  in  the  chief  church  of  that  town.  Hubert 
died  in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  it  was  continued  by  his  younger  brother,  and  in 
1432  the  altar-piece  was  finished  and  in  its  place.  Six  panels  are  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
two  at  Brussels,  and  the  remainder  still  in  St  Bavo  in  Ghent.  The  significance  of 
this  work — and  no  other  work  of  the  North  has  ever  equalled  it  as  a  whole,  that  is 
in  the  range  of  its  subject  and  the  earnestness  of  feeling  with  which  it  was  carried 
through — consists  primarily  in  an  entirely  new  attitude  towards  the  actuality  of  things, 
and  further  in  the  fact  that  here,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  artistic  care  was  bestowed 
on  the  technique  necessary  for  the  right  employment  of  oils.  The  realistically 
portrayed  heads  and  figures  still  move  us  to  admiration,  and  the  strong  effects  of 
colouring  force  us  to  go  farther  and  confess  that  nothing  has  ever  been  more  beauti- 
fully painted.  The  individual  panels  are  fitted  with  figures  which  differ  as  regards 
scale.  In  the  one  here  reproduced,  and  its  corresponding  panel,  they  are  almost  half 
the  size  of  life,  and  the  realism  of  the  brothers  Eyck  is  here  most  pronounced.  The 
fair-haired  angels  are  festively  arrayed  choir-boys,  and  the  momentary  expression  of 
the  heads  has  been  caught  in  a  way  that  had  never  been  achieved  by  any  former 
artist.  One  has  a  violoncello,  another  a  harp,  and  both  are  pausing  and  beating  time 
with  their  fingers  ;  of  three  other  figures,  only  the  heads  are  visible.  The  sixth,  in  a 
heavy  brocaded  dress  edged  with  ermine,  seated  at  the  organ,  was  originally  intended 
for  a  St  Cecilia.  Every  one  who  sees  it  will  recall  a  parallel  to  this  painting,  only  of 
slightly  later  date,  among  the  productions  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  in  Luca  della 
Robbias'  Singers'  Gallery,  with  its  lifelike  figures  of  joyous  children,  who  are  also 
meant  to  represent  angels,  although,  like  the  Ghent  choristers,  they  are  wingless. 
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JAN   VAN   EYCK 

(1390-1440) 

THE  MAN  WITH  A  PINK 

BERLIN:  ROTAL  MUSEUM 

AMONG  the  older  Netherlander  whose  chief  works  consisted  of  church  panels 
and  pictures   for  private  devotion,   Jan  van   Eyck,  the  younger  brother  of 
Hubert,  who  was  the  founder  of  this  school,  takes  special   rank,  on  account 
of  the  secular  tone  of  his  paintings.      Some  pictures  of  saints  are,  it  is  true,  extant  by 
him;  and  after  his  brother's  death  (1426)  he  undertook  the  completion  (1432)  of  the 
altar  at  Ghent ;  but  the  works  peculiarly  his  are  portraits,  and  a  species  of  subject 
paintings  of  which  we  only  know  by  report,  and  which  were  said  to  be  remarkable  for 
their  choice  of  subject,  and  the  exceptionally  keen  piquancy  of -their  style.      He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  the  world,  a  keen  and  calm  observer,  and  capable  of  serving  in 
many  capacities,  for  we  find  him  from  1425  in  the  service  of  Duke  Philip  the  Good  of 
Burgundy,  as  his  valet-de-chambrc.      We  detect  no  high  night  of  imagination  in   his 
work,  no  softness  or  depth  of  feeling,  as  is  exemplified  in  his  conception  of  femininity 
in  his  small  Madonna  pictures;   but  he  is  nevertheless  a  delicate  and  refined  painter  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ;   the  most  exact  and  minute  drawing  is  concealed  by  the 
blending  of  the  carefully  graduated  laying  on  of  the  colours,  and  by  the  surrounding 
play  of  the  chiaroscuro,  of  which  he  is  a  master.      And  so  he  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
greatest  portrait-painters  of  all  time.     We  cannot  trace  the  development  of  his  art,  for 
the  only  works  of  his  extant  belong  to  the  later  period  of  his  life  (the  earliest  of  them 
dates  from  1432),  which  was  spent  at  Bruges.      With  the  exception  of  the  painting  of 
his  wife  in  the  Academy  at   Bruges,  the  subjects  of  his  portraits  are  all   men,  every 
smallest  detail  of  whose  outward  appearance  is  reproduced  with  faithful  exactness.     All 
of  them  are  considerably  under  life-size  and  have  the  head  turned  to  the  left,  giving 
only  a  three-quarters  view  of  the  figure.      The  side  of  the  face  turned  to  the  spectator 
is  in  half  shadow,  the  other  in   high  light,  and  sharply  set  off  by  a  dark,  uni-coloured 
background.      In  the  chef  cTceuvre  of  his  here  given,  a  little  miracle  of  realistic  art  and 
delicate  execution,  we  have  the  portrait  of  a  man  of  distinction,  dressed  in  a  fur  cloak, 
and  a  gigantic  fur  hat,  and  wearing  the  silver  cross  of  the  Order  of  St  Anthony,  which 
was  founded  by  Duke  Philip.     The  extremely  small  hands  are  resting  on  the  lower 
rim  of  a  painted  yellow  frame,  as  against  the  edge  of  a  table ;   in  one  he  holds  a  white 
and  two  red  pinks,  while  with  the  other  he  gives  an  expressive  gesture.      We  feel  that 
this  man,  who  now  stands  considering,  will  ere  long  have  something  to  say  ;  he  is  by 
no  means  of  a  lively  nature,  and  yet  what  animation  there  is  in  him  at  this  moment 
which  the  artist  has  chosen  for  his  portrait !     The  painting  of  all  the  materials  of  dress 
is  perfect,  but  our  whole  attention  is  concentrated  in  the  expression  of  the  face  with  its 
multitudinous  wrinkles.     Here  we  have  the  genuine  Jan  van  Eyck,  who  chose  for  his 
motto,  "  Als  ikh  kan." 
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JAN   VAN   EYCK 

(CIRCA    1390-1440) 

A  SMALL  TRIPTYCH  FOR  ALTAR 

DRESDEN.-  ROTAL  GALLERY 

THE  grand  old  masterpiece  of  painting  of  the  Netherlands,  the  altar-piece  at 
Ghent,  was,  after  Hubert  van  Eyck's  death  in  1426,  taken  over  by  his  younger 
brother  Jan,  and  finished  by  him  in  1432.  The  latter  then  continued  as  a  painter 
of  independent  works,  and  a  series  of  pictures  by  him  are  extant.  Some  of  these  are 
altar  panels  of  moderate  size,  some  portraits,  under  life-si/e,  of  which  one,  The  Man 
with  the  Pink,  has  been  already  mentioned.  As  a  portrait-painter  fan  van  Kyck  ranks 
among  the  best.  To  see  and  to  portray  were  apparently  one  and  the  same  thing 
with  him  ;  this  accounts  for  the  absence  of  all  poetic  fancy.  There  is  none  of  the 
effeminate  softness  or  visionary  enthusiasm  of  Rogier  van  dcr  Weyden.  With  him 
everything  is  a  subject  of  study  ;  he  delights  in  the  difficulties  of  technique,  of 
awkward  perspective,  of  the  effects  of  light  and  colour — an  artist  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word;  and,  as  far  as  these  gifts  carry  him,  his  inventions  and  compositions 
give  us  pleasure.  His  works  are  artistically  of  so  refined  a  quality  that  none  of  his 
successors  have  in  comparison  been  able  to  obtain  so  great  a  vogue.  This  small  altar- 
piece,  designed  either  for  a  chapel  or  to  be  carried  about,  of  which  the  inner  sides  are 
here  given  in  half  the  original  si/e,  was  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  banker 
Jabach  in  Paris;  it  first  appears  in  the  Catalogues  of  the  Dresden  Collection  in  1765. 
Of  the  two  coats-of-arms  in  the  frame  of  the  wings,  one  has  been  recognised  as  that 
of  the  Genoese  family  of  Giustiniani.  The  Virgin  is  seated  in  the  chancel  of  a  round 
apsed  church  under  a  patterned  green  canopy,  with  a  variegated  coloured  carpet  at 
her  feet;  in  the  side  aisles  are,  on  one  side,  Michael  and  the  kneeling  figure  of  the 
founder,  and  on  the  other  Catherine  with  the  wheel  at  her  feet.  The  delicately  drawn 
figures,  the  graceful  heads  of  the  women,  with  the  softly  painted  hair,  and  the  bright 
colours  of  the  dresses  (the  Virgin's  cloak  has  been  repainted  by  Bendemann),  as  well  as 
the  wonderful  architecture,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  this  being  the  individual  work 
of  Jan  van  Eyck.  It  holds  prominent  rank  among  his  smaller  works. 
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HANS  MEMLING 

(CIRCA  1430-1494) 

VIRGIN  AND  CHILD 

YIENN4:  IMPERIAL  GALLERY 

HANS  MEMLING  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  disciples  of  Rogier  van  der 
Weyden.  In  the  loftiness  and  range  of  his  works  he  must  be  placed  beside 
this  artist  and  Jan  van  Kyck.  To  the  latter  he  owes  his  delicate  and 
picturesque  execution  ;  to  Rogier  the  deeper  expression  of  feeling ;  as  regards  his 
subject  matter,  he  is  opposed  to  them  by  its  novelty,  and  by  an  individuality  of  con- 
ception :  he  is  less  festive,  worldly,  and  cheerful  than  Rogier,  warmer  and  more 
emotional  than  Jan.  The  latter  was  most  successful  in  his  portraits  of  men; 
Memling's  chief  attraction  lies  in  the  charm  of  his  women.  The  figures  in  most  of 
his  pictures  are  small,  and  the  execution  of  miniature-like  style.  Accurate  to  the 
extreme  as  a  draughtsman,  he  was  also  well  versed  in  all  the  artistic  methods  of  his 
predecessors — luminous,  saturated  colours,  chiaroscuro,  and  a  masterly  application  of 
perspective  in  his  architecture  and  landscape.  He  is  no  genuine  Netherlander  :  as  com- 
pared with  Rogier,  he  reminds  us  more  often  of  a  Dutch  or  German  artist.  He  comes 
from  the  Rhine  district,  probably  from  Main/:  he  knows  Cologne  and  Basle,  as  we 
are  aware  from  his  Ursula  pictures  in  the  Hospital  of  St  )ohn  at  Bruges.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  his  life  beyond  the  facts  that  he  settled  in  Bruges  before  1487, 
and  there  executed  most  of  his  work,  and  died  in  1494.  In  the  Hospital  of  St  John 
are  to  be  seen  his  most  important  productions,  the  only  ones,  strictly  speaking,  which 
are  authenticated.  He  was  born  about  1430,  and  possibly  began  painting  about  1460. 
The  smaller  triptych,  of  which  the  central  panel  is  here  given,  belongs  to  the  collection 
of  the  Archduke  Leopold  Wilhclm,  who  was  imperial  Stadtholder  in  the  Netherlands 
from  1646  to  1656.  The  work,  which  was  formerly  attributed  to  Hugo  van  der 
Goes,  is  unmistakably  a  genuine  Memling,  and  moreover  of  his  better,  later  period. 
Both  in  character  and  style  of  painting  it  is  allied  with  the  Marriage  of  St  Catherine 
in  the  Hospital  of  St  John  (falsely  dated  1479),  or  with  the  Altar  of  St  Christopher  in 
the  same  building,  of  1484.  The  precious  little  picture  with  the  stiff  upright  figure 
of  the  seated  Madonna,  and  the  wonderfully  portrayed  figure  of  the  founder,  who 
kneels  in  prayer,  has  the  general  gravity  of  tone  befitting  a  domestic  altar-piece;  but  a 
lively  and  more  secular  note  is  introduced  in  the  angel  who  has  left  off  playing  and 
holds  out  a  rosy-cheeked  apple  to  the  child,  in  so  tempting  a  manner  that  the  latter, 
forgetful  of  all  ecclesiastical  propriety,  eagerly  tries  to  get  possession  of  it ;  while  over- 
head, on  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  and  under  the  arch  of  the  architectural  framework, 
little  naked  figures  of  boys  are  seen  pulling  at  either  end  of  two  garlands  of  fruit  with 
a  comic  zeal  that  further  carries  out  the  less  solemn  motive  introduced  below.  These 
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garlands  and  animated  figures  introduced  into  the  decorations,  remind  us  of  the  painters 
of  Upper  Italy,  especially  of  Mantegna.  In  the  upper  corners,  beside  the  arch,  sur- 
mounting two  higher  pillars,  Memling,  according  to  a  favourite  custom  of  his 
of  introducing  sculptural  representations  from  the  lives  of  saints,  has  given  us  the 
Martyrdom  of  St  Catherine.  Through  the  openings  in  the  archway,  on  either  side  of 
the  Virgin's  chair,  which  is  hung  at  the  back  with  a  covering  of  Gothic  pattern,  we 
have  glimpses  of  the  most  delicate  bits  of  Flemish  scenery.  We  can  well  understand 
that  an  artist  possessed  of  such  high  qualities  could  not  fail  to  please  even  the 
degenerate  taste  of  Italian  judges  of  art,  and  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Memling's  fame  had  spread  in  Italy,  and  many  pictures  were  christened 
after  him. 
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P.  P.  RUBENS 

(1577-1640) 

SAN  ILDEFONSO  ALTAR 

VIENNA.-  IMPERIAL  MUSEUM 

WITH  all  his  many-sidedness,  Peter  Paul  Rubens  remains  from  beginning  to 
end  a  painter  of  religious  subjects.  He  infused  his  own  ardent  vitality  and 
Northern  fire  into  the  declining  art  of  Italy,  until  it  became  suffused  with 
a  glow  hitherto  unknown  to  the  sacred  art  of  that  country.  One  of  his  most 
important  works  is  the  altar-piece  here  given,  and  it  is  further  one  of  the  two  which 
we  would  choose  as  representative  of  the  highest  pitch  to  which  the  artist's  power 
attained,  the  other  being  The  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp. 
The  latter  painting  is  in  his  earlier  style  (1612),  and  the  subject  is  sympathetically  and 
majestically  conceived  ;  the  Ildefonso  altar-piece,  according  to  our  judgment,  has  the 
milder  and  more  sociable  tone  of  a  later  period.  As,  however,  there  is  uncertainty  as 
to  the  date  of  its  production,  the  reader  must  allow  us  to  give  a  few  facts  in  connection 
with  its  history.  The  altar-piece  was  bought  for  the  Kmpress  Maria  Theresa,  for 
40,000  guldens,  from  the  monks  of  the  church  on  the  Kaltenberg  at  Brussels,  which 
in  1743  was  burnt  down,  its  former  site  being  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  S. 
Jacques-sur-Caudenberg.  It  had  originally  belonged  to  the  brotherhood  of  San 
Ildefonso,  which  had  been  transferred  from  Portugal  to  Brussels  by  the  reigning 
Archduke  Albert,  and  had  in  the  meantime  become  extinct.  Rubens  received  the 
commission  for  it  immediately  after  his  return  from  Italy  (1608),  and,  according  to 
report,  having  refused  payment  for  it,  he  received  a  gold  chain  in  return,  not  later 
than  August  1609,  as  a  present  from  the  Archducal  pair.  But  how  do  such 
statements  agree  with  the  style  of  the  altar,  its  freedom  of  handling,  its  light,  loose 
colouring,  and  unhesitating  effects  of  chiaroscuro  ?  Albert  died  in  1621,  and  according 
to  another  statement,  the  picture  was  only  then,  in  1630,  given  by  his  widow,  the 
Spanish  Infanta  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia,  to  the  above-named  brotherhood  for  their 
chapel  of  Notre-Dame  on  the  Caudenberg  (not  for  the  court  church  of  St  Jacques, 
which  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  earlier  foundation),  and  apparently  the 
picture  was  not  then  finished.  So  far,  then,  for  these  conflicting  reports.  The  central 
figure  of  the  altar  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  represented  by  Rubens  according  to  the  familiar 
type  in  his  pictures,  as  a  kindly,  pleasant,  Flemish  lady.  Of  the  figures  surrounding  her, 
two  carry  palm  branches,  and  all  four  are  undoubtedly  intended  for  saints.  In  reality 
it  is  a  little  court  assembly  of  ladies-in-waiting,  the  chief  place  among  them  being  held 
by  a  richly  dressed  lady-companion  who  stands  to  the  left  on  the  lower  step  close 
beside  the  Sovereign.  The  group  opens  to  the  right  with  beautiful  effect,  and  the 
figure  of  Ildefonso,  at  one  time  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  is  seen  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the 
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Virgin  in  an  attitude  of  deep  devotion  as  he  receives  a  magnificently  embroidered 
chasuble  from  her  hands,  just  as  it  actually  came  to  pass  in  life,  after  he  had  been 
prepared  for  the  honour  by  aspiring  dreams.  A  golden-coloured  arched  niche  and 
columns  of  unmistakable  baroque  style,  such  as  we  know  Rubens  loved,  closes  the 
background.  How  wonderfully  all  parts  of  the  picture  correspond  with  one  another ! 
Even  the  human  figures  appear  in  form  and  outline  to  have  imbibed  so  much  of  the 
pomp  and  exuberance  of  the  Jesuistic  style  of  architecture,  that  one  may  well  confer 
the  title  of  baroque  on  the  painting  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  on  its  formal  elements. 
Overhead  there  is  an  opening  in  the  soft,  cloud-covered  sky,  and  naked  child  angels 
with  flowers  are  seen  playing  in  the  falling  rays  of  the  sun,  rejoicing  at  the  happiness 
of  the  good  Ildefonso.  We  first  find  these  upper  lights,  which  delude  us  into  the 
idea  that  they  are  natural  in  works  by  Correggio  and  Titian,  and  later  in  those  by  the 
artists  of  Bologna,  especially  Guido  Reni,  with  whom  indeed  Rubens  is  on  a  parallel, 
judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  drawing  only,  everything  in  this  peaceful 
ceremony  becomes  alive  with  movement  through  the  ascending  diagonal  towards  the 
left.  The  style  is  free  and  fluent ;  the  treatment  of  the  light  masterly ;  the  colouring 
as  a  whole  of  a  warm  gold,  most  strongly  accented  in  the  centre  on  the  baroque  reredos, 
and  melting  into  a  cool  silver  grey  above  and  below.  It  is  easily  seen  that  a  different 
scheme  of  colour  predominates  in  the  side  wings.  Here  the  grey  of  the  clouds — in 
what  is  apparently  an  evening  sky — is  the  leading  tone,  and  all  else  is  proportionately 
dark,  even  to  the  cloaks  of  the  founder  and  foundress,  and  the  dress,  where  strong 
clear  lights  are  introduced.  These  side  panels  are  noble  in  effect,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  enlarged  size  of  the  figures,  but  on  that  of  the  individual  beauty  and  naturalness 
of  the  two  groups.  The  Archduke's  patron-saint,  Albert  of  Brabant,  a  more  important 
figure  even  than  his  own,  is  in  the  act  of  introducing  him,  while  over  the  Infanta  is 
bending  Saint  Clare  of  Assisi,  of  whose  community  she  became  a  member  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  There  is  greater  freedom  about  the  whole  composition  of  the 
side  panels,  and  they  may  well  have  been  executed  many  years  later  than  the  central 
picture.  In  any  case,  we  think  it  is  impossible  that  the  whole  could  have  been 
completed  by  1609.  How  long,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  it  took  to  accomplish  the 
commission,  whether  to  1630  or  only  to  the  date  of  the  Archduke's  death  (1621),  we 
must  leave  undecided.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  Infanta  finally  remained  the 
sole  donatress.  In  1630  she  was  in  reality  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  she  is 
represented  in  the  picture  much  younger  even  than  she  would  have  been  in  1621. 
But  there  is  no  proof  to  be  gathered  from  this,  any  more  than  from  the  archducal 
robes  which  here  appear  instead  of  the  widowed  garments  of  the  Order  of  St  Clare. 

The  Archduke,  at  whatever  age  he  may  here  be  represented,  was  absolutely  co-founder 
with  her,  and  this  was  sufficient  reason  for  the  artistic  rejuvenating  of  his  wife's 
appearance.  It  was  not  a  matter  at  which  anybody  would  have  taken  offence,  and  such 
considerations  may  rather  be  put  down  as  the  result  of  modern  pedantry.  When 
Isabella  died,  Rubens  had  to  paint  her  portrait  and  that  of  her  husband  for  the 
decorations  in  honour  of  the  public  entry  into  Antwerp  in  1633  of  her  successor,  the 
Cardinal  Infanta  Ferdinand  of  Spain :  both  these  pictures  are  hanging  in  the  Brussels 
Museum,  and  the  husband  and  wife  are  here  seen  in  the  full  bloom  of  their  years. 
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P.  P.  RUBENS 

(1577-1640) 

IO  AND  ARGUS 

DRESDEN.  ROYAL  GALLKRT 

RUBENS  treated  his  mythological  in  the  same  large  manner  as  his  sacred 
subjects.  But  to  the  end  he  still  occasionally  put  his  own  hand  to  the 
execution  of  small,  delicate,  and  exceedingly  charming  pictures,  cabinet-pieces, 
as  we  see  on  closer  examination  of  drawing  and  colouring,  although  the  former  were 
handed  over  by  him  in  great  part  to  his  assistants.  A  good  example  of  this  kind  is 
our  picture,  which  was  obtained  for  the  Dresden  Gallery  in  Paris  in  1742,  and  which 
is  probably  identical  with  the  No.  1 1 8  among  the  property  he  left,  and,  at  any  rate, 
was  painted  by  him  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  The  composition  is  agreeable 
and  fluent,  and  the  subject  easy  of  interpretation.  Argus,  who  ought  to  be  keeping 
guard  over  the  splendid  white  cow,  into  which  Juno  has  transformed  a  rival  lo,  has 
fallen  asleep,  and  Mercury,  in  an  attitude  of  strained  attention,  is  taking  the  slumber- 
producing  horn  from  his  mouth  and  cautiously  drawing  his  sword  from  its  sheath, 
preparatory  to  decapitating  him.  {lino's  bird-harnessed  chariot  is  seen  in  the  clouds 
overhead.  Similar  masses  of  cloud,  with  the  same  gentle,  sun-lit  wooded  slope, 
reappear  in  other  of  his  mythological  pictures.  The  super-criticism  of  to-day  has 
decided  that  Rubens'  landscapes  are  not  fresh  enough,  and  that  his  figures  lack  anima- 
tion, but  one  thing  to  his  praise  must  be  admitted,  that  the  manner  in  which  he  sets 
his  figures  in  the  landscape  is  unsurpassed. 


P.  P.  RUBENS 

(1577-1640) 

CHRIST  AND  THE  REPENTANT  SINNER 

MUNICH.-  P1NAKOTHEK 

BESIDE  Rubens'  larger  altar-pieces,  we  find  smaller  religious  pictures,  which 
were  either  intended  to  grace  an  epitaph  in  the  church  or  for  private  devotion. 
His  pupil,  Van  Dyck,  helped  with  many  of  these,  for  this  branch  of  art  was 
adapted  to  his  softer  sentimentality,  and,  encouraged  by  the  Venetians,  he  made  it  a 
special  study  and  founded  an  exceptionally  charming  style  of  religious  subject-picture. 
Apart  from  his  portraits  these  small  compositions  are  among  the  happiest  of  Van 
Dyck's  paintings ;  they  were  more  favourable  to  the  display  of  his  particular  talent 
than  the  larger  works  dealing  with  sacred  subjects  which  he  supplied  on  commission. 
It  was  quite  otherwise  with  Rubens.  He  is  the  great  master  of  monumental  religious 
art.  One  can  detect  in  his  smaller  pieces  that  he  only  looked  upon  them  as  by-work. 
The  tenderness,  softness,  and  womanliness  of  Van  Dyck,  which  found  their  proper  place 
in  these,  were  not  natural  to  Rubens.  The  picture  here  given,  with  its  three-quarter 
figures,  reminds  us,  both  in  size  and  composition,  of  earlier  Italian  painters.  Christ, 
with  the  wounds  showing  in  His  side  and  outstretched  hand,  speaks  words  of  con- 
solation to  the  repentant  Magdalen,  to  the  good  thief,  to  King  David  and  Peter,  who 
approach  and  beseech  Him  with  pathetic  eagerness.  It  is  powerful,  both  in  expression 
and  in  its  rich  colouring,  and  the  whole  scene  is  represented  in  a  style  essentially 
belonging  to  Rubens,  and  differs  totally  from  the  weaker  manner  of  Van  Dyck,  as 
exemplified  by  the  latter' s  picture  in  the  Louvre  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Magdalen, 
David,  and  the  Prodigal  Son.  Here  we  have  a  picturesque  and  more  refined  painting 
of  the  genre  type,  whereas  Rubens  describes  his  scene  with  the  vigour  and  gravity 
of  a  religious  artist,  and  gives  us  an  abridgment  of  his  great  altar-pieces. 


VAN    DYCK 

(1599-1641) 

CHILDREN  OF  CHARLKS  I. 

DRESDEN:  ROTAL  GALLERY 

AMONG  the  great  portrait-painters  of  the  past  the  two  of  Romance  origin, 
Titian  and  Velasque/,  stand  in  opposition  to  the  two  of  Teutonic  origin,  Frank. 
Hals  and  Rembrandt:  these  painted  Dutch  burgesses;  the  former  painted 
distinguished  personages  of  the  South  of  Europe,  including  princes  and  kings.  As  an 
artist,  Van  Dyck  of  Antwerp  may  be  partly  ranked  among  the  Romance  painters, 
being  a  disciple  of  Titian  and  of  Veronese,  who  also  as  a  rule  chose  for  his  subjects 
the  people  of  a  higher  class,  Genoese  nobility  and  English  aristocrats,  and  even  gave 
those  of  lower  birth  an  appearance  of  superiority.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  the 
delineation  of  which  sex  Titian  achieved  his  highest  success.  The  proud  cool  art  of 
Velasque/  shows  at  its  best  in  his  portraits  of  men  ;  Van  Dyck's  manner  is  above  all 
suited  to  the  painter  of  women,  and  even  his  men  are  for  the  most  part  refined  to  a 
pitch  of  weakness  and  effeminacy,  which  not  seldom  is  as  much  due  to  their  natural 
character  as  to  the  artist's  conception.  His  portraits  vary  considerably,  both  as  regards 
their  intrinsic  quality  and  their  manner  of  execution.  The  immense  number  of  them 
would  be  incomprehensible,  seeing  that  he  was  only  forty-two  when  he  died,  if  we  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  collaboration  of  many  pupils  and  assistants,  and  during  his 
last  period  in  England  a  something  mechanical  in  his  productions  is  particularly 
noticeable.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  him  from  Titian  and  Velasque/,,  who  to 
the  last  maintained  the  same  high  level  in  their  painting. 

Of  the  many  groups  representing  the  children  of  Charles  1.,  only  one  can  be  put 
down  as  the  work  of  Van  Dyck's  own  hand,  and  that  is  the  earliest  and  best,  in  the 
Museum  at  Turin.  The  eldest  prince,  afterwards  Charles  II.,  stands  beside  a  large- 
spaniel  ;  he  is  still  in  petticoats  and  looks  about  five  years  old,  the  picture  therefore 
would  date  from  1635,  and  this  date  is  found  on  a  replica.  In  our  Dresden  picture, 
in  which  the  three  children  are  again  given,  the  prince  has  been  promoted  to  breeches, 
the  other  two  have  grown  older,  and  the  three  are  Hanked  by  two  King  Charles 
spaniels.  The  dresses  are  brighter,  and  there  is  otherwise  also  more  local  colouring 
than  in  the  Turin  painting,  the  whole  being  warm  in  tone.  Replicas  are  found  in 
the  Louvre  (with  only  one  dog,  to  the  left),  at  Windsor,  and  at  Grove  Park,  the 
latter  with  the  date  of  1635;  but  it  must  have  been  about  1636  that  the  work  was 
originally  executed.  A  third  group,  quite  a  fresh  composition,  with  two  younger 
children  added,  is  extant  in  two  pictures,  both  dated  1637,  'n  Hernn  iind  at  Windsor. 
They  are  all  studio  works,  to  be  convinced  of  which  we  have  only  to  compare  them 
with  the  portraits  known  to  have  been  painted  by  Van  Dyck  himself. 
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DAVID  TENIERS  THE  YOUNGER 

(1610-1690) 

VILLAGE  ALE-HOUSE 

STRJSSBURG.-  MUSEUM 

TENIERS  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  studied  under  his  father,  and  the  great 
master  Rubens.  In  his  pictures  of  peasants,  which  he  made  a  speciality,  he  had 
something  in  common  with  Adriaen  Brouwer;  but  whereas  the  latter  had  a  short 
and  troubled  life,  Teniers  lived  long,  keeping  always  to  his  particular  style  of  work,  and 
with  a  far  inferior  talent  to  Brouwer,  won  a  reputation  for  himself  as  the  chief  Flemish 
painter  next  to  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck.  His  peasants  have  nothing  natural  or 
individual  about  them,  they  are  merely  refined  drawing-room  figures,  copied  from  a 
limited  number  of  models  of  an  easily  recognisable  and  almost  fixed  type.  Brouwer's 
men  enter  heartily  into  all  they  do ;  they  exchange  blows,  they  are  boisterous  in  their 
behaviour,  and  shout  and  swear,  so  that  one  almost  seems  to  hear  them ;  but  Teniers' 
peasants  avoid  everything  improper  and  coarse,  for  lie  was  court  painter  and  had  to 
reckon  with  a  select  public.  With  this  absence  of  anything  in  his  oft-repeated 
scenes  to  awaken  any  great  intellectual  interest,  or  even  human  sympathy, 
his  monotonous  style  of  art  would  fail  to  appeal  to  the  taste  of  our  day,  which 
demands  a  certain  amount  of  realistic  truth,  if  it  were  not  that  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  it  stands  on  a  high  level.  His  best  works  are  models  of  cabinet-painting,  in  their 
fine  and  accurate  drawing,  in  the  fluent,  dexterous,  and  imperceptible  handling  of  the 
brush,  and  in  their  pleasing  effects  of  colour.  If  there  is  a  falling  short  in  his  figures 
as  regards  characterisation,  if  they  often  rise  little  above  the  level  of  mere  accessories  to 
the  scene,  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  admirably  painted  interiors,  with  all  the  details 
of  their  still-life  of  furniture  and  effects,  and  by  the  soft,  misty  landscapes  of  his 
peasants'  dances  and  fairs.  It  is  owing  to  this  picturesque  quality  that,  in 
spite  of  all  changes  of  taste,  his  pictures  have  always  retained  their  popularity  and  kept 
up  their  price  in  the  market.  Those  most  sought  after  are  the  works  executed  between 
1640  and  1660.  They  are  either  very  pronounced  in  colouring,  with  a  warm 
orownish  tone  throughout,  the  so-called  golden  tone,  or  of  a  delicate,  cool,  silver-grey 
tone,  which  is  most  highly  prized  by  connoisseurs.  Our  picture,  which  requires  no 
explanation,  belongs  to  the  former  class ;  it  is  undated,  and  comes  from  the  private 
collection  of  the  Earl  of  Kilmory. 
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REMBRANDT  VAN   RUN 

(1606-1669) 

THE  LAUGHING  SASKIA 

DRESDEN:  ROTAL  GALLERY 

OFTEN  as  Rembrandt  painted  his  Saskia  he  never  failed  to  find  fresh  charm 
and  renewed  artistic  inspiration  in  his  subject.  We  know  the  splendid  life- 
sized  half-figure  of  the  Cassel  Gallery,  where  she  is  given  in  profile  as  the 
bride.  The  one  here  reproduced,  which  is  dated  1633,  belongs  to  the  same  period 
(Rembrandt  married  in  1634),  but  is  smaller  in  size,  being  only  a  head  and  shoulders, 
the  face  in  this  instance  being  taken  from  the  front.  The  shadow  thrown  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  by  the  brim  of  the  red-velvet  hat  was  a  favourite  device  of 
Rembrandt  at  this  time  for  giving  more  life  to  his  picture.  This  portrait  of  Saskia  is 
little  inferior  to  the  one  at  Cassel,  as  regards  the  elegant  splendour  of  the  dress  and  the 
carefulness  of  execution,  but  the  impression  produced  by  the  whole  is  entirely  different. 
The  concentration  of  the  light  in  the  middle,  almost  into  a  circular  disk,  and  its 
contrast  to  the  darkest  shadow,  where  the  hand  touches  the  breast,  is  artistically  very 
unconventional.  This,  however,  strikes  us  only  after  a  longer  examination  of  the 
picture.  The  first  impression  made  on  the  ordinary  beholder  by  the  laughing  face  and 
the  screwed-up  eyes  is  anything  but  pleasing,  and  the  grinning  mouth  drawn  up  at 
the  corners,  and  the  apparent  absence  of  teeth,  due  to  the  shadow,  are,  if  anything, 
repellant.  "  Just  see,  he  has  even  painted  her  without  teeth :  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  allowed  " — was  the  remark  we  once  overheard  addressed  by  an  old  gentleman  to 
his  wife. 
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REMBRANDT 

(1606-1669) 

SASKIA 

CASSEL  GALLERY 

IN   1631,  when  he  was  five  and   twenty  years  of  age,  Rembrandt  moved  from 
Leyden  to  Amsterdam,  and  in    1634  he  married  his  Saskia.     She  died  in  1642, 
the  year  he  painted  his  Night  Watch.     With  this  was  closed  his  first  Amsterdam 
period. 

Of  his  many  portraits  of  Saskia  this  is  the  most  brilliant.  In  others  she  appears 
more  lively  and  amiable,  often  with  a  charm  or  at  least  friendliness  about  the  face, 
which  are  here  lacking,  there  being  an  evident  desire  on  this  occasion  to  produce  an 
impression  of  a  certain  proud  magnificence.  Nowhere  has  Rembrandt  put  more  love 
into  his  painting  of  stuff,  fur,  and  feathers  ;  gold  and  pearls  have  hardly  anywhere 
been  introduced  with  such  effect  and  emphasis,  or  treated,  as  they  are  here,  as  the  chief 
object  of  consideration.  The  delight  he  took  in  decking  out  his  beloved  one  in  all 
these  costly  trappings  was  as  yet  so  new  to  him.  Saskia  is  here  the  bride,  the  girl, 
with  the  sprig  of  rosemary  in  her  hand.  The  face  is  shown  off  to  the  least  advantage 
by  being  given  in  this  sharp  profile.  It  is  the  daring  act  of  an  artist  who  knows  what 
he  can  accomplish  ;  it  gives  something  entirely  unusual  to  the  whole  appearance,  the 
attitude  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  hands  placed  one  over  the  other,  corresponding  to  it 
in  effect.  Perfectly  indifferent  to  onlookers,  demure,  and  with  the  demeanour  of  a 
princess,  she  stands  there  against  the  plain  dark  background.  There  is  no  accessory 
object  to  attract  the  eye  away  from  the  minutely  detailed  pomp  of  the  figure  in  the 
glow  of  its  warm  colours  :  even  so  proud  as  he  was  of  her,  even  so  splendid  must  she 
appear  in  her  picture.  This  life-sized  portrait,  which,  like  many  that  Rembrandt 
painted  for  his  personal  possession,  is  unsigned,  belonged  to  the  Frau  von  Reuver  of 
Delft,  the  whole  of  whose  collection  of  pictures  was  bought  by  the  founder  of  the 
Cassel  Gallery,  the  Landgrave  Wilhelm  VIII. 
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REMBRANDT  VAN  RUN 

(1606-1669) 

DAVID  AND  ABSALOM 

ST  PETERSBURG :  HERMITAGE 

THIS  picture,  which  is  of  moderate  size,  belongs  to  the  earliest  and  most  brilliant 
period  of  Rembrandt's  artistic  career.  He  had  been  living  for  eleven  years 
in  Amsterdam,  and  was  still  busy  on  his  gigantic  picture,  the  Night  Watch, 
when  his  wife,  Saskia  van  Ulenburgh,  died.  The  date  of  the  Night  Watch,  1642,  is 
the  same  as  that  on  the  picture  in  the  Hermitage.  The  latter  belongs  to  the  so-called 
youthful  productions  of  the  artist :  scenes  from  Old  Testament  history,  made  up  from 
figures  taken  from  the  Jewish  population  in  Amsterdam,  of  which  Jacob's  Blessing  is 
a  specimen,  painted  in  1656,  and  now  in  the  Cassel  Gallery.  But  in  our  picture  there 
are  only  two  figures,  the  impression  produced  by  them  being  accentuated  by  the 
surrounding  scenery,  the  right  being  occupied  by  old  walls  overgrown  with  creepers, 
and  the  left  by  an  imaginary  city  rising  a  little  way  oft.  The  whole  is  enveloped  in 
twilight.  The  light  falls  down  from  the  left  on  the  figures  which  stand  out  sharply 
from  the  remainder  of  the  picture,  the  bright  colouring  of  the  group  being  in  contrast 
to  the  general  brown  of  the  surroundings.  David's  dress  is  bright  blue,  his  mantle 
and  turban  of  silvery  white ;  Absalom's  dress  is  rose  colour.  The  whole  get  up,  with 
its  embroidery,  fringes,  weapons,  and  jewellery,  was,  as  one  sees  at  once,  purposely 
designed.  According  to  Rembrandt's  idea,  the  fews  of  the  Bible  were  to  be  represented 
as  sumptuously  dressed  orientals,  and  this  milieu  is  preserved  henceforth  in  Dutch  painting. 
And  what  is  the  impression  produced  by  the  scene  here  depicted  apart  from  the  fine 
pictorial  effect  of  the  painting  ?  The  youth  with  his  long  fair  hair  has  fallen  weeping 
on  the  breast  of  an  older  man,  who  stands  looking  gravely  down  upon  him.  That 
we  can  see  for  ourselves.  But  is  it  a  parting  or  a  meeting  ?  We  should  like  to  know 
what  is  taking  place,  but  this  is  not  always  easy  with  a  Rembrandt.  Formerly  it  was 
interpreted  as  the  reconciliation  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  but  the  great  difference  in  age  of 
the  two  figures  is  against  this  solution.  And  now  the  subject  is  thought  to  be  the 
verse  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Second  Samuel,  "  He  came  to  the  king  and  bowed 
himself  on  his  face  to  the  ground  before  the  king :  and  the  king  kissed  Absalom." 

We  think  that  Rembrandt's  interpretation  of  this  scene  would  have  been  different 
to  what  we  have  here  in  our  picture. 
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REMBRANDT 

(1606-1669) 

JACOB'S  BLESSING 

CASSEL:  GALLERY 

WE  give  here  another  work  by  Rembrandt  from  the  Cassel  Gallery,  which  is 
richest  in  the  possession  of  his  masterpieces — one  of  the  many  Old  Testa- 
ment pictures,  of  which  he  painted   so  many  in  his  youth.     The  quiet 
industrious  dwellers  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Amsterdam  appealed  to  him  as  a  man  and 
as  an  artist :  he  was  attracted  by  their  mode  of  life  as  the  wandering  remnant  of  the 
solemn,  richly-coloured  culture  of  the  ancient  East.      Here  he  found  a  suitable  surround- 
ing for  the  figures  of  his  imagination  and  a  local  habitation  breathing  the  atmosphere 
of  the  past  and  at  the  same  time  animated  by  the  life  of  the  day,  such  as  he  required 
for  the  pictures  from  their  beloved  Old  Testament,  which  he  executed  for  the  homes  of 
his  Calvinistic  Dutch  patrons  now  that  their  unadorned  churches  were  no  longer  in 
need  of   altar-pieces.      How  often  had  he  not   filled  them  with    enthusiasm  for   the 
heroic  Samson,  and  with  emotion  for  the  pious  Tobias,  and  entertained  them  with 
Susanna,  or  Joseph,  or  Potiphar's  wife  !     And  then  he  could  make  use  of  the  rich 
collection  of  properties  in  his  studio — dresses,  covers,  and  curtains  of  silk  and  velvet, 
turbans,  with  which  he  nearly  turned  his  Jews  into  Turks,  costly  jewels  and  ornaments 
— and  could  delight  the  eye  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  colours.      In  the  picture  here 
given  we  have  a  solemn  and  touching  family  scene.     The  blind  Jacob  is  blessing  his 
grandsons.     The  elder,  understanding  what  is  going  on,  crosses  his  hands  and  bends  his 
fair-haired  head — the  younger,  darker-haired  boy,  stands  stupidly  staring  in  front  of  him. 
The  mother  looks  on  with  a  dreamy,  transfigured  expression  of  countenance,   while 
Joseph  guides  his  father's  hand.     The  subject  could  not  have  been  more  effectively  con- 
ceived, and  the  execution  is   carried   out  with   exhaustive   care,  there   being   nothing 
indifferent  or  sketchy  about  it.      The  general  tone  of  golden  brown  is  softly  broken 
by   colours  of  mingled   mellowness   and  splendour,   and   the   most   remarkable   thing 
about  it  is  that  this  work  of  consummate  mastery  belongs,  according  to  its  date,  to 
the  time  when  Rembrandt's  insolvency  had  been  publicly  declared   by   the   Debtors' 
Court  at  Amsterdam.     There  were  sad  years  to  follow — Jacob's  Blessing  introduces 
the  third  and  last  Amsterdam  period. 
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REMBRANDT 

(1606-1669) 

THE  NIGHT-WATCH 

AMSTERDAM:  RE1CHS  MUSEUM 

REMBRANDT  had  been  living  nearly  twelve  years  in  Amsterdam,  when,  at  the 
height  of  his  fame,  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  sixteen  members  of  the 
Guild  of  Arquebusiers,  the  great  picture  in  the  Museum,  which  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  Night-Watch  (1642).  It  is  distinguishable  in  every  way  from 
other  works  dealing  with  a  similar  subject,  as,  for  instance,  two  dated  1632  and  1633 
by  Thomas  de  Keyser,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  and  Rembrandt's  old  fellow-competitor 
in  portrait-painting,  or  the  other  by  the  younger  Bartholemeus  van  der  Heist,  executed 
shortly  before  Rembrandt's  own  picture  (1639),  all  three  pictures  being  also  in  the 
Museum.  The  last  mentioned,  representing  a  body  of  shooters  marching  out  past 
a  tavern  to  welcome  the  colours,  is  hung  immediately  beside  the  Night-Watch. 
A  greater  contrast  could  not  be  imagined  than  between  this  decorative  piece  of  colour- 
ing, which  extends  like  a  frieze  over  the  length  of  eight  yards,  and  the  closely  packed 
figures  thronging  the  darkness  in  Rembrandt's  picture. 

The  other  painters  have  given  us  groups  of  portraits,  the  participators  in  the 
scene  having  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  own  likenesses.  But  Rembrandt  did  not 
care  to  devote  himself  to  such  trivialities ;  he  added  a  number  of  accessory  figures  to 
his  company  of  shooters,  and  by  a  magnificent  exaggeration  of  an  everyday  occurrence 
turned  the  simple  marching  out  of  these  men  from  their  guild-hall  to  the  practising 
ground  into  a  historical  picture.  There  is  such  commotion  and  excitement  on  all  sides 
that  we  might  fancy  we  were  looking  on  at  a  general  call  to  arms  on  the  occasion  of 
some  night  alarm  or  uprising  of  the  people.  Children  run  in  and  out  among  the 
crowd  and  a  dog  stands  barking  at  the  drummer.  And  what  is  she  doing  there,  the 
girl  with  the  sallow  face  and  the  dead  fowl  hanging  from  her  waist  ? 

The  foremost  figure  is  the  captain,  who  is  holding  out  his  hand  towards  us  as  he 
speaks ;  close  to  him  is  his  lieutenant  in  a  yellow  jerkin,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
a  red-coated  shooter  loading  his  arquebus;  in  the  corner  to  the  right  is  the 
drummer.  These  are  the  figures  in  the  foreground.  Behind  them  are  others  only 
partially  seen,  grouped  in  lively  disorder,  and  at  the  back  of  these  again  are  other 
heads,  most  of  them  emerging  from  a  darkness  composed  of  black,  brown,  and  grey, 
across  which  from  the  left  falls  a  glare  of  light.  Bright  spots  of  natural  colour,  princi- 
pally red  and  yellow,  appear  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  this  artificial  night,  which 
betrays  the  darkened  room  in  the  daytime,  and  we  become  conscious  that  this  fictitious 
splendour  of  chiaroscuro  was  chiefly  due  to  the  pure  fancy  of  the  artist,  who  wished 
thereby  to  give  an  extra  impressiveness  and  animation  to  the  action  of  his  figures.  The 
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way  in  which  Rembrandt  endeavoured  to  convert  the  former  portrait  groups  into  a 
historical  painting  in  this  grand  scene  of  his  was  not  appreciated  or  imitated  by  his 
countrymen.  The  company  of  shooters,  feeling  little  edified  by  this  firework  of 
artistic  genius,  for  which  they  paid  1 600  gulden,  gave  Rembrandt  no  further  commission, 
and  all  subsequent  pictures  of  the  kind,  even  those  by  his  own  pupils  Govert  Flinck 
and  Ferdinand  Bol,  were  carried  out  more  in  the  style  of  Thomas  de  Keyser  and  Van 
der  Heist  than  in  his.  The  chiaroscuro,  not  being  understood,  obtained  for  the 
picture  its  present  name.  The  painting  has  been  much  neglected,  and  consequently 
considerably  injured  and  discoloured,  and  later  it  was  painted  over  and  even  clipped  on 
both  sides  (1715);  two  or  three  figures  are  missing  to  the  left,  as  we  know  from  two 
contemporary  copies,  one  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London  and  the  other  in  the  private 
possession  of  some  one  at  Amsterdam.  But  even  in  its  present  ruined  condition  the 
Night-Watch  remains  one  of  Rembrandt's  grandest  paintings. 
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REMBRANDT  VAN  RIJN 

(1606-1669) 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  BEARDED  OLD  MAN 

DRESDEN.-  ROYAL  GALLERT 

REMBRANDT'S  art  was  founded  on  his  portrait-painting.  From  this  he  rose 
to  be  a  subject-painter,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  his  long  life  he  never 
grew  Hat  or  wearisome  with  his  themes,  for  fresh  life  and  spirit  were  con- 
tinually being  infused  into  them  by  his  unflagging  zeal  in  the  pursuance  of  his  study 
of  portraiture.  Besides  the  portraits  for  which  he  received  commissions,  he  painted 
everybody  whom  he  could  get  to  sit  to  him,  just  for  his  own  artistic  satisfaction, 
portraying  friends,  relations,  and  paid  models  just  as  he  saw  them.  When  finally  he 
was  broken  in  fortune  and  reduced  to  poverty,  while  his  physical  strength  began  to  fail 
him,  and  eyes  and  hands  refused  to  do  their  work,  he  still  continued  to  paint  just  in 
the  same  old  manner,  with  his  reduced  materials  and  the  poor  remains  of  his  house- 
hold properties,  from  models  who  were  kind  enough  to  sit  to  him.  Considered  in 
this  connection,  each  individual  head  among  the  fatiguingly  long  series  of  these  in- 
numerable studies  becomes  of  documentary  value  in  respect  to  the  artist's  life.  As  a 
rule,  Rembrandt  preferred  men  to  women,  and  from  the  men  he  chose  the  elder  ones, 
as  having  more  that  was  worth  reading  in  their  faces.  More  particularly  attractive 
did  he  find  the  bearded,  characteristic  heads  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Amsterdam, 
as,  in  like  manner,  he  chose  the  subjects  for  his  historical  pictures  chiefly  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  up  to  the  close  of  his  life  we  find  in  his  paintings  the  same  oriental 
type  of  men,  picturesquely  dressed  and  hung  with  gold  chains.  Our  picture  from 
the  Dresden  Gallery  is  a  masterpiece  of  this  class.  It  carries  the  date  of  1654, 
and  so  belongs  to  the  last  period  of  his  finest  work  ;  two  years  later  he  suffered  his 
great  reverse  of  fortune.  The  head,  which  alone  is  in  the  light,  is  wonderfully  painted, 
the  hair  as  soft  as  silk  and  as  delicate  as  needlework,  the  remaining  colours  being 
broadly  laid  on.  The  general  tone  is  of  a  warm  brown,  which  entirely  overpowers 
the  dark  grey  of  the  cloak,  and  only  allows  the  head  of  the  cloak  to  be  faintly  seen. 
The  darkness  is  deepest  on  the  black  biretta.  The  only  other  point  of  light,  beside 
the  face,  is  the  right  hand,  which  appears  to  be  holding  a  glove. 
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ADRIAEN    VAN    OSTADE 

(1610-1685) 

THE  ARTIST  IN  HIS  STUDIO 

DRESDEN.-  ROYAL  GALLERY 

WE  have  here  a  work  by  one  of  the  most  renowned  Dutch  painters  of  peasant 
scenes,  a  pupil  of  Frans  Hals,  and  later  a  disciple  of  Rembrandt's.  The 
greater  number  of  his  pictures  represent  interiors,  and  these,  as  chiefly 
representative  of  his  art  after  he  had  adopted  the  chiaroscuro  of  Rembrandt,  are 
among  the  most  highly  prized  of  his  works.  Occasionally  among  them,  beside  the 
tavern-room  and  the  village-school,  we  have  a  domestic  scene  without  the  accessories 
of  beer  and  tobacco.  This  picture  gives  us  the  artist's  own  studio,  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  Dutch  painters,  as  seen  in  similar  works  by  fan  Steen,  Gerard  Dou,  Terborch, 
Netscher,  Van  der  Meer,  and  many  others.  Ostade's  studio  is  a  plain  cottage-room 
with  a  large-coloured  window.  To  the  right,  near  the  automaton  figure,  are  a  few 
steps  leading  up  to  a  raised  space  at  the  end  of  the  room.  At  the  back  of  this  stands 
a  table  at  which  a  dimly  discerned  figure  can  be  seen  seated.  The  management  of 
the  light,  so  wonderfully  handled  as  it  gradually  spreads  through  the  dusky  interior, 
was  the  chief  task  here  set  himself  by  the  master.  His  own  figure  at  the  easel — of 
his  face  only  the  injured  profile  is  seen — serves  to  throw  back  the  interior  and  to  intro- 
duce a  little  colour  into  the  general  brownish  tone  of  the  picture.  In  this  respect  the 
window  alone  is  a  perfect  little  work  of  art.  This  precious  picture  is  one  of  the  most 
finished  paintings  of  an  interior  that  we  possess  of  Ostade's  later,  but  still  good,  period 
(1663),  during  which,  although  there  is  predominance  of  chiaroscuro,  form  has  not 
entirely  disappeared. 
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GERARD   DOU      ' 

(1613-1675) 

THE  VIOLIN-PLAYER 

DRESDEN:  ROTAL  GALLERY 

GERARD  DOU  was  some  few  years  older  than  Ferdinand  Bol,  both  being 
natives  of  Leyden,-and  also  an  earlier  pupil  of  Rembrandt's  school  in  this 
town.  When  Rembrandt,  in  1631,  left  for  Amsterdam,  Dou  remained 
behind  in  Leyden,  and  it  was  here  that  he  developed  his  individual  style  of  art,  which 
in  the  beginning  betrayed  the  strong  influence  of  the  master,  and  reminds  us,  apart 
from  certain  externals,  more  particularly  of  Rembrandt,  in  a  preference  for  the  effect 
of  light  confined  in  enclosed  spaces.  In  other  respects  he  differs  from  the  latter.  He 
has  no  feeling  for  the  expression  of  human  character,  and  is  only  a  mediocre  portrait- 
painter.  His  models  were  chosen  from  the  limited  circle  of  his  family  and  friends,  and 
his  faces  have  singularly  little  to  say,  while  his  figures  generally  are  merely  the  most 
prominent  objects  among  a  carefully  detailed  collection  of  inanimate  accessories.  He 
takes  no  interest  whatever  in  landscape  of  any  kind,  and  when  he  does  give  us  trees 
they  are  bad  ones,  but  he  usually  prefers  interiors.  Being  unskilled  in  composition 
and  unable  to  handle  many  figures  at  a  time,  only  a  few  are  introduced  into  his 
pictures,  and  nowhere  do  they  give  indication  of  any  deeper  spiritual  nature.  With 
Rembrandt  we  have  portrait  after  portrait,  and  Biblical  subjects  into  which  lifelike 
representations  of  real  persons  are  still  introduced,  but  very  seldom,  and  properly  only 
as  unessentials  in  his  engravings,  any  scene  of  everyday  life  and  manners.  It  was 
Dou's  province  to  compose  these  genre  pictures,  with  men  and  women  who  represent 
their  species  merely,  who  are  occupied  with  essentially  everyday  matters,  and  appear 
less  like  actors  in  these  scenes  than  beings  who  just  exist  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
looked  at.  This  class  of  picture  can  be  handled  with  spirit  and  feeling  by  an  artist 
that  has  the  gift  for  it,  but  humanly  speaking  Dou  was  little  more  than  a  philistine, 
who  could  draw  excellently  and  had  learnt  how  to  make  use  of  colours.  The 
costumes  and  accessories  are  of  more  importance  to  him  than  the  men  and  women  of 
his  pictures,  and  these  plates  and  tankards,  boxes  and  violins,  books,  parchments, 
diplomas  with  silk  ribbons  and  seals,  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  marvellously  painted, 
and  it  matters  little  to  him  in  comparison  whether  his  persons  represent  a  call,  a  school, 
a  shop,  or  nothing  at  all.  Rembrandt  can  produce  large  effects  in  pictures  on  a  small 
scale,  of  which  he  was  fond,  and  he  never  over-emphasises  the  details.  Dou's  art 
was  not  equal  to  the  production  of  larger  pictures,  and  is  best  displayed  where  the 
composition  is  small ;  and  when  he  works  microscopically  on  very  limited  spaces  it  is 
as  much  as  to  tell  us  that  in  painting,  that  which  is  most  troublesome  is  most  meritorious, 
and  his  contemporaries  and  the  following  generations  were  partly  of  the  same  opinion. 
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His  renown  was  great ;  he  was  the  chief  of  the  "  Kleinmaler  "  of  Leyden,  and  had  a 
considerable  following,  among  whom  the  three  Mieris  have  become  best  known ;  he 
could  command  the  highest  prices  for  his  work,  and  even  in  the  eighteenth  century 
his  small  pictures  were  sought  after  by  foreigners,  and  can  be  seen  to-day  in  the  public 
galleries,  for  at  the  period  when  Dutch  painting  as  a  whole  was  looked  upon  as 
uncouth  and  coarse,  they  counted  as  exceptionally  skilful,  decent,  and  pleasing 
productions.  We  still  admire  his  accurate  drawing,  his  clever  painting,  and  frequent 
softness  of  chiaroscuro,  but  behind  his  technical  excellences  we  find  little  to  hold  our 
attention :  he  has  no  tale  to  tell  us  like  Jan  Steen,  the  second  renowned  Leyden  artist, 
a  subject-painter  by  calling ;  he  has  none  of  the  warmth  of  feeling  such  as  we  find  in 
Nikolaas  Maes,  one  of  Rembrandt's  younger  scholars  in  Amsterdam,  who  has  given 
us  wonderfully  charming  genre  studies  of  old  women  and  girls.  It  is  a  single  figure 
of  this  genre  class  that  we  give  here  in  the  violin-player  of  1665  from  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  a  similarly  dated  replica  being  at  the  Hermitage.  This  excellent  picture, 
painted  by  the  artist  in  his  later  years,  cannot  be,  as  once  thought,  a  portrait  of  the 
artist  himself,  for  the  player  is  certainly  not  fifty-two  years  of  age.  The  introduction 
of  a  framework  of  window  or  niche  is  traceable  to  Rembrandt,  and  to  the  pupils  of 
Frank  Hals,  for  example  Adriaen  van  Ostade.  Dou  gladly  adopted  the  idea,  for  he 
liked  to  light  up  his  background,  and  to  introduce,  behind  the  main  figure,  either 
smaller  accessory  figures,  or,  as  here,  a  bit  of  furnished  room.  This  friendly  interior 
and  the  different  materials,  painted  with  such  perfection,  are  the  main  affairs  with  him  ; 
the  man  himself  has  nothing  about  him  personally  of  distinction.  While  in  his  earlier 
pictures  the  framework  was  extremely  simple,  we  have  here  an  ornamental  relief  let 
in  beneath  the  window,  whereon  we  see  children  playing  with  a  goat,  perhaps  by 
Fiammingo.  It  was  in  his  possession  and  he  has  often  introduced  it  in  a  similar  way, 
seldom  making  use  of  any  other.  The  picture  was  bought  in  Paris  in  1749. 
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GERARD  DOU 

(1613-1675) 

REMBRANDT'S  FATHER  AND  MOTHER 

CASSEL:  GALLERY 

WHEN  fifteen  years  of  age,  Gerard  Dou,  the  boy  of  Ley  den,  entered  the  studio 
of  his  famous  fellow- townsman  Rembrandt ;  three  years  later  the  latter 
removed  to  Amsterdam,  but  his  pupil  remained  behind  in  his  native  town, 
and  grew  to  be  a  not  less  renowned  artist  in  his  particular  line,  and  circumstantially  an 
equally  successful  one.  It  is  from  the  hand  of  this  fine  painter  that  we  have  the  two 
small  oval  pictures  in  the  Cassel  Gallery,  of  which  the  reproductions  here  given  are 
only  a  quarter  smaller  in  size  than  the  originals.  The  male  portrait  with  a  feather  in 
his  cap,  a  steel  collar,  grey  waistcoat,  and  blue  scarf  across  the  chest,  seems  to  represent 
an  old  officer.  The  face  is  a  very  ordinary  one,  and  not  in  any  respect  interesting ; 
there  are  two  shrewd-looking  eyes  and  a  certain  expression  of  energy,  but  nothing 
more  to  attract  us.  Our  attention  is  chiefly  drawn  to  the  painstaking  truthfulness  of 
the  execution  and  the  effect  of  the  chiaroscuro.  There  is  something  so  unintellectual 
and  so  undistinguished  about  the  whole  man  that  he  produces  the  impression  of 
having  thrust  himself  into  a  dress  which  was  unsuitable  to  his  condition.  But  when 
we  are  told  that  this  old  man  was  Rembrandt's  father,  and  that  he  was  first  dressed 
up  and  then  painted  by  the  pupil,  who  here  imitated  his  master  and  probably  borrowed 
some  of  the  latter's  property  for  his  sitter,  then  this  little  picture  begins  to  have  an 
interest  for  us  as  a  monument  of  his  time,  and  as  telling  us  something  which  we  care 
to  hear.  While  Rembrandt  was  still  living  amid  the  modest  conditions  of  his  father's 
house,  it  was  his  habit  to  get  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  and  others  of  the 
establishment  to  sit  to  him  for  models,  and  he  etched  and  painted  them  time  after 
time,  even  making  use  of  these  sketches  later  in  his  historical  pictures.  It  requires  no 
great  stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose  that  he  dressed  up  one  or  other  of  his  family 
in  some  costume  from  his  then  scanty  wardrobe  to  sit  as  separate  studies ;  we  recognise 
the  same  garments  in  more  than  one  picture  at  that  time,  always  painted  with  minute 
fidelity ;  later,  as  we  know,  he  became  an  ardent  collector  of  beautiful  things  in  the 
way  of  dress.  In  the  same  manner  the  young  artist  Dou  practised  his  art  of  portrait 
painting  with  his  own  and  his  master's  parents  as  models,  introducing  their  figures 
afterwards  into  some  of  his  genre  pictures.  All  Dou's  separate  portraits  of 
Rembrandt's  father  and  mother  are  undated,  for  they  are  actually  only  studies,  and 
of  the  many  extant  some  were  certainly  executed  in  these  first  years.  The  best 
painting  of  Rembrandt's  father,  giving  only  the  head  and  shoulders,  is  this  one 
preserved  at  Cassel.  That  of  the  mother  is  a  companion  picture,  as  we  see  from  the 
relative  position  of  the  heads.  Rembrandt's  mother  was  a  prudent,  capable,  and  pious 
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woman  to  whom  her  son  was  tenderly  attached.  Her  beloved  figure  was  more  often 
the  subject  of  his  artistic  efforts  than  that  of  his  father ;  he  continued  to  paint  her  even 
long  after  her  death.  There  are  more  sympathetic  portraits  of  her  than  this  by  his 
pupil  Dou,  who  has  only  given  the  superficial  features  of  the  face,  his  whole  art 
being  devoted  to  the  minutiae  of  execution.  The  wife  is  not  in  fancy  costume  like 
her  husband,  but  dressed  as  a  woman  in  her  station  would  appear  in  daily  life,  never- 
theless with  artistic  care  shown  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  details:  the  dark 
red  cap  is  fastened  over  the  front  hair  with  a  white  head-band,  and  a  veil  hangs  down 
from  it  behind. 
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TERBORCH 

(1617-1681) 

THE  CONCERT 

BERLIN.-  ROTAL  MUSEUM 

THE  younger  woman,  a  graceful  figure  with  delicate  outlines  of  neck  and  cheek, 
and  a  pearl  drop  in  her  ear,  of  whom  we  have  only  a  back  view,  is  playing 
a  violoncello.  Farther  to  the  back,  seated  at  a  spindle-legged  spinet,  and 
looking  down,  is  another  woman,  only  slightly  the  elder,  with  a  kerchief  surrounding 
the  slim  face  tied  under  the  chin.  Neither  is  interesting  to  us  as  a  personality ;  the 
two  women  are  there  solely  for  the  sake  of  each  other's  society,  and  unlike  those  portrait 
figures  which  look  out  at  us  from  the  canvas  as  if  anxious  to  attract  our  attention,  these 
are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  picture-gazer.  Otherwise  it  would  offend  the  idea  of 
the  delicate  genre  picture,  where  the  only  impression  sought  after  is  that  of  intimate 
companionship — all  action,  such  as  generally  enlivens  the  representation  of  scenes  from 
the  lower,  and  more  especially  the  peasant  class,  being  avoided.  This  everyday  scene 
in  the  life  of  two  people,  unlike  many  other  subject-pictures,  is  not  difficult  to  interpret ; 
it  has  nothing  novelistic  about  it,  no  particular  tale  to  tell.  On  the  contrary,  the 
impression  of  neutrality  is  emphasised  by  the  furnishing  of  the  room — the  slender- 
armed  chair,  a  mirror  and  a  sea-scape,  as  well  as  by  the  soft,  grey-green  tone  of  the 
wall.  In  others  of  Terborch's  paintings  there  is  more  to  arouse  the  attention  and  to 
call  for  explanation,  indeed  entire  little  histories  have  been  read  into  some  of  them— 
but  we  never  find  any  violent  action  introduced,  it  is  always  the  same  quiet  subjects 
and  surroundings,  and  if  we  except  his  younger  works,  in  which  he  follows  the 
guidance  of  Frans  Hals,  it  is  always  people  of  better  standing  whom  he  depicts. 
His  rooms  and  furniture  invariably  convey  the  impression  of  inviting  ease,  the  fabrics 
which  compose  table-covers  and  curtains,  as  well  as  the  silks  and  satins  of  the  dresses, 
being  painted  with  the  utmost  finish.  The  eye  is  delighted  as  it  rests  on  the  arrange- 
ments of  colour,  in  which  he  is  unsurpassed  (his  white  satin  dress  is  as  famous  as 
Wouvermann's  white  horse),  but  nothing  is  exaggerated  in  this  discreetly  composed 
and  intrinsically  distinguished  picture  of  social  life.  The  same  reserve  is  noticeable  in 
his  portraits,  which  obtained  him  even  greater  fame  among  his  contemporaries.  We 
find  no  overdisplay  of  technique  in  them,  or  anything  of  virtuosity — neither  a  too 
lavish  use  of  the  brush,  or  undue  effects  of  light ;  the  careful  gradation  of  the  colours 
is  not  associated  with  any  timorous  handling  of  them,  and  the  general  treatment  is 
broader  or  more  delicate  according  to  the  scale  of  the  picture ;  in  common  with  all  the 
highest  art,  there  is  a  simplicity  and  freedom  from  artificiality,  not  to  say  coolness,  in 
their  expression,  as  if  wholly  untroubled  by  the  gaze  of  the  onlooker.  It  may  be 
further  noted  that  no  painter  has  accommodated  the  shape  of  his  canvas  to  his  figures 
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with  a  finer  sense  of  space.  Terborch  was  a  native  of  the  modest  little  town  of 
Zwolle ;  he  made  his  home  in  later  years  chiefly  at  Deventer,  where  his  highly 
successful  career  came  to  an  end.  As  a  younger  man  he  had  spent  some  time  at 
Haarlem,  and  his  travels  carried  him  to  England  and  Italy,  and  even  to  Madrid. 
He  assimilated  what  was  useful  to  him  in  the  painting  of  the  great  masters,  of  Frans 
Hals  and  Rembrandt,  of  Titian  and  Velasquez,  but  he  never  lost  his  independence  ot 
style.  He  broke  away  from  the  restricted,  and  too  essentially  Dutch,  manner  of  the 
older  portrait-painters,  and  he  held  his  ground  in  face  of  Rembrandt's  poetics,  indulging 
but  moderately  in  the  art  of  chiaroscuro.  He  is,  moreover,  the  only  one  among 
his  later  contemporaries  who  to  his  last  day  refused  to  copy  the  posturing  of  the 
baroque,  or  to  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  Italian-French  style,  of  which 
we  find  not  the  slightest  trace  in  his  works. 

Our  picture,  which  passed  to  Paris  from  England,  and  finally  reached  the  Museum 
in  Berlin,  is  undated,  and,  as  do  most  of  Terborch's  subject-pictures,  belongs  to  his  later 
period,  after  he  had  removed  to  Deventer  (1655). 


ALBERT    CUYP 

(1620-1691) 

RIVERSIDE  LANDSCAPE 

BERLIN.-  ROYAL  MUSEUM 

IN  Holland,  beside  the  plain  pictures  of  landscape,  we  have  others  into  which  animals 
are  introduced,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  these  accessories  constitute  the  chief  interest 
of  the  scene.  Wouvermann  loves  the  horse,  Paul  Potter,  Berchem,  and  Adriaen 
van  der  Velde  prefer  cattle.  All  these  painters  belong  to  Haarlem  and  Rotterdam,  and 
among  them  Paul  Potter  takes  the  highest  rank.  Dordrecht  lays  claim  to  Albert 
Cuyp  alone.  In  his  animal  painting  Cuyp  can  almost  vie  with  Potter,  but  he 
surpasses  the  latter  in  his  figures  (Cuyp  was  also  a  portrait-painter),  and  in  his  landscapes. 
Cuyp's  landscapes  have  an  individual  significance ;  he  produces  similar  effects  of 
atmosphere,  of  sunlight  and  of  water,  to  his  teacher  Goyen,  and  none  of  the  above- 
named  artists  even  attempted  anything  approaching  to  the  artistic  refinement  and 
general  brilliancy  of  impression  to  which  he  attained.  He  takes  the  larger  features  of 
nature,  reducing  and  composing,  and  then  throws  over  the  whole  a  warm  light,  in  the 
glow  of  which  detail  and  form  grow  faint  and  disappear,  so  that  the  whole  effect  is 
rather  that  of  an  Italian  than  of  a  northern  scene.  While,  however,  the  Italian  style, 
which  was  then  becoming  the  fashion  in  Holland,  was  affected,  and  often  in  a  far 
from  agreeable  manner,  by  Berchem,  and  Adriaen  van  der  Velde  showed  his  inclination 
in  that  direction  in  some  unessential  details — let  us  say  in  passing  that  Potter  was  a 
stranger  to  all  affectation,  and  was  always  natural  and  genuinely  Dutch — Albert  Cuyp 
remained  free  from  all  imitation  of  the  Italian,  and  in  its  place  we  have  a  certain 
general  elevation  of  tone  in  his  works.  Without  altering  the  features  of  the  landscape, 
which  generally  represents  the  river  Maas  and  its  banks,  and  also  frequently  his  native 
town  of  Dordrecht,  he  makes  these  of  secondary  importance  to  the  effects  of  light  and 
colour,  which  are  the  unmistakable  characteristics  of  his  pictures.  The  Dutch  were 
not  fond  of  this  northern  Claude  Lorrain.  It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century 
that  he  rose  into  importance  through  the  English  collectors,  who  got  possession  of 
most  of  the  pictures  of  his  later  and  best  period  (from  1655  or  1660).  The  earlier  ones 
are  smaller  in  size,  have  less  of  local  colouring,  and  are  yellow-brown  in  tone,  the 
landscape  in  these  producing  more  impression  upon  us  than  the  animals  that  are 
introduced. 

The  Berlin  Museum  owns  three  of  these  earlier  pictures.  A  fourth,  which  is  the 
one  here  reproduced  (No.  86 1  B.  of  the  Schonborn  Collection),  although  equally  small 
in  size,  has  all  the  characteristics  and  the  freedom  of  tone  of  the  larger  pictures  of  his 
best  period,  falling  short  of  these  only  in  colouring.  The  river  and  the  ships  lie  in 
the  full  sunlight,  the  town  is  just  visible  through  the  distant  haze ;  in  front,  under  the 
precipitous  bank,  are  the  cows  that  have  come  down  to  drink. 


PIETER    DE    HOOCH 

(1630-1677  (?)) 

WOMAN  READING 

MUNICH.-   PINAKOTHEK 

PIETER  DE  HOOCH  belongs  to  the  particular  class  of  Dutch  subject-painters 
who  do  not  seek  so  much  to  interest  us  by  the  contents  of  their  pictures,  in  the 
manner  of  Dou,  Jan  Steen,  Metsu,  or  of  the  painters  of  peasant  scenes  like  Ostade 
and  others,  as  in  the  picturesque  effects  of  colour  and  light,  and  who  produce  such 
wonderfully  charming  results,  especially  in  their  indoor  scenes  and  when  treating  merely 
insignificant  subjects.  These  impressionists,  who  were  all  influenced,  at  least  indirectly, 
by  Rembrandt,  were  held  in  very  slight  esteem  by  their  contemporaries,  and  have  only 
lately  received  the  attention  they  merit.  We  know  very  little  of  Pieter  de  Hooch's  life, 
it  is  not  even  certain  if  we  are  right  in  naming  Utrecht  as  his  birthplace.  He  was 
partly  a  dilettante,  serving  at  first  as  a  valet-de-cbambre  to  a  merchant  who  was  a 
lover  of  art,  then  in  1655  removing  to  Delft,  where  he  attached  himself  to  Van  der 
Meer,  who  was  slightly  younger  than  himself,  and  later  living  in  Antwerp,  not  far 
from  Rembrandt.  Here  he  died  in  poverty  in  1677.  He  left  a  far  greater  number  of 
pictures  than  Van  der  Meer.  In  his  earlier  years  he  often  approached  the  perfection 
of  this  master,  but  he  grew  more  careless  later  on,  and  often  comparatively  coarse.  As 
a  whole  he  is  a  less  refined  painter,  both  in  his  arrangement  of  colours  and  in  the 
drawing  of  the  figures  (which  are  generally  full  length  with  him,  while  Van  der 
Meer's  are  only  half-length),  but  to  make  up  for  this  his  effects  are  more  striking,  and 
he  loves  brilliant  colours,  the  contrast  and  varied  play  of  light,  and  is  fond  of  giving 
us  a  vista  through  adjoining  rooms,  whereas  Van  der  Meer  as  a  rule  confines  his  space 
to  a  single  room.  They  differ  from  one  another  in  another  respect  also.  Van  der 
Meer  represents  ordinary  people,  neither  peasants  nor  persons  of  position  ;  his  women 
are  seldom  ladies.  Pieter  de  Hooch,  particularly  in  his  later  pictures,  often  takes  us 
inside  the  dwellings  of  the  more  cultured  class,  into  rooms  with  marble  floors  and 
pillared  hearths,  although  more  frequently  into  the  humbler  abodes  of  the  people,  and 
then  he  usually  represents  a  lower  level  of  men  and  women  and  surroundings  than 
Van  der  Meer.  A  still  lower  stratum  of  society  is  shown  us  in  the  pictures  of  an 
interesting  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  whom  Pieter  de  Hooch  also  met  in  Amsterdam  : 
Esaias  Boursse,  also  a  dilettante  painter,  and  by  calling  a  sailor.  He  represents  poverty- 
stricken  homes  with  red  brick  floors,  and  courts  with  street  boys,  well  drawn  and 
skilfully  executed,  broad,  warm,  and  luminous  in  tone  ;  the  few  pictures  left  by  him 
have  only  recently  been  distinguished  from  those  by  Pieter  de  Hooch,  to  whom  they 
were  formerly  attributed.  The  picture  here  given  shows  us  an  interior  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  with  the  still  life  of  the  furniture.  The  woman  who  sits  facing  the  wall 
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with  her  face  turned  away  from  us,  is  hardly  more  than  another  inanimate  object,  the 
character  of  the  dwelling-room  being  but  slightly  more  strongly  accentuated  by  her 
figure  than  by  the  chest  flanked  by  the  two  chairs.  The  chief  thing  is  the  effect  of 
light,  and  the  impression  of  comfort  which  it  helps  to  emphasise.  The  wall  and  the 
wooden  flooring,  the  windows,  the  small  mirror,  and  the  pictures,  in  short,  everything 
in  the  room,  down  to  the  fur  slippers  which  seem  to  lead  an  independent  existence, 
contributes  to  this  effect,  and  each  thing  in  its  own  way,  particularly  by  the  shadow 
it  casts,  or  the  light  it  receives  and  reflects ;  and  as  we  involuntarily  look  round  for  the 
source  of  this  light,  the  whole  room  seems  to  grow  full  of  life  before  our  eyes. 

The  picture,  which  is  without  mark  or  date,  may,  on  account  of  its  energetic 
colouring  and  strong  effects  of  light,  be  placed  among  the  later  works  of  the  artist ;  but 
the  extremely  careful  execution  precludes  the  idea  of  it  being  one  of  the  very  latest. 
It  belonged  originally  to  the  Elector  Karl  Theodor,  who  bought  it  for  his  collection 
from  a  private  owner,  thereby  giving  a  worthy  proof  of  his  fine  critical  judgment. 
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(i63o-i677(?)) 

A  LADY  SEATED  IN  FRONT  OF  A  DOOR 

ST  PETERSBURG:  HERMITAGE 

WE  have  already  become  acquainted  with  this  interesting  Dutch  artist,  who 
always  retains  his  individuality  in  the  matter  of  perspective,  illumination, 
and  choice  of  colour.  Our  Petersburg  picture  takes  us  into  the  court  of 
an  Amsterdam  house,  similar  to  many  others  represented  in  his  works ;  it  is,  like 
the  other,  a  production  of  his  later  period,  which  he  spent  in  Amsterdam,  and 
very  significant  of  his  artistic  aims.  The  figures  are  well  drawn,  but,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  faces  go,  they  are  not  distinguished  by  any  individuality.  The  woman  busy 
with  her  needlework,  and  the  maid  showing  her  what  she  has  brought  from  market, 
are  only  introduced,  it  seems,  to  give  meaning  to  the  surroundings,  and,  as  a  set  off, 
to  give  depth  to  the  distance.  The  one  task  set  himself  by  the  artist  was  to  give 
the  impression  of  the  view  of  the  canal  as  seen  from  the  flagged  court  across  the 
front  garden  and  through  the  opening  in  the  wall,  with  the  street  running  beyond 
and  the  gabled  house  beside  it  overtopping  the  garden  wall.  As  is  often  the  case 
with  this  artist,  the  light  is  neutral,  and  might  even  be  called  cold.  The  brown- 
red  colouring  peculiar  to  him  would  have  been  worked  to  a  warmer  tone  by  any  other 
painter.  Our  picture  was  bought  in  Paris  in  1808,  for  the  small  sum  of  1 100  francs. 
The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  Pieter  de  Hooch  to  be  appreciated  as  he  is  to-day. 
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HOBBEMA 

(1638-1709) 

LANDSCAPE  WITH  MILL 

DRESDEN:  ROYAL  GALLERT 

MEINDERT  HOBBEMA  of  Amsterdam,  the  last  of  the  original  landscape 
painters  of  old  Holland,  received  but  small  meed  of  honour  during  his  life- 
time, and  died  in  complete  poverty.  Long  after  he  was  brought  into 
fashion  by  the  English.  Since  then  the  highest  prices  have  been  given  for  his 
pictures,  and  he  has  been  placed  by  some  even  above  Jakob  van  Ruisdael.  This, 
however,  was  a  mistake.  Hobbema  is  more  one-sided  in  his  subjects,  less  delicate  in 
his  execution,  and  above  all  no  poet  to  awaken  dreams  and  to  stimulate  our  thought 
and  fancy  like  Ruisdael.  Nevertheless,  in  his  best  pictures,  the  greater  number  of 
which  are  in  England,  he  is  not  unsimilar  to  the  latter  in  general  expression,  and  he 
occasionally  surpasses  him  in  the  representation  of  the  non-essentials  of  nature,  and 
then  we  seem  to  see  in  him,  with  his  startlingly  effective  detailed  work,  a  forerunner  of 
the  later  realistic  style  of  landscape  painting. 

The  masterpiece  of  this  kind  is  the  renowned  Avenue  of  Mlddleharnis  in  the 
National  Gallery,  with  its  long  straight  lines  of  water  and  road.  As  a  rule  Hobbema 
gives  us  woodland  scenes,  generally  with  a  clearing  and  a  distant  view  of  a  village,  or 
some  scattered  cottages  under  the  shade  of  trees ;  finally,  we  have  his  water-mills,  about 
a  dozen  in  number,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  in  the  Louvre.  Compared  with  a 
good  Ruisdael,  a  landscape  by  Hobbema  has  something  heavy  and  gloomy  about  it ; 
his  trees  have  less  individuality,  their  outlines  are  less  delicate,  their  foliage  less  light 
and  transparent,  and  the  distant  view  is  not  so  luminous.  These  pictures  were  mostly 
executed  when  in  his  sixties,  and  are  rarely  dated.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  painted 
much  in  after  years,  but  to  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  attending  to  the  duties  of  a 
provincial  office,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Btirgermaster  of  Amsterdam.  Ruisdael,  who,  we  may  justly  suppose,  was  his  master, 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  his  marriage  in  1668.  Both  give  representations  of  their 
native  landscape,  and  show  a  decided  distaste  for  the  Italian  style.  Hobbema  possessed 
a  powerful  and  early  manifested  talent,  but  the  circumstances  of  his  life  prevented  its 
full  development.  Many  facts  may  be  explained  by  this :  the  inconsiderable  number 
of  his  pictures,  the  inequality  in  their  execution,  and  the  unfortunate  choice  of 
accessories,  which  often  fail  in  effect  and  are  frequently  entirely  inadequate.  Few  of 
his  better  pictures  are  to  be  found  in  the  German  galleries — a  wooded  landscape  in 
Berlin,  a  landscape  with  trees  in  Munich,  and  our  picture  of  a  mill,  an  entirely 
similar  composition,  which  was  bought  in  1885  at  the  Hohenzoller  auction  for  the 
Schubart  Collection,  and  shortly  after  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Dresden  Gallery. 
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(1617-1682) 

CHILDREN  COUNTING  MONEY 

MUNICH:  ROTAL  OLD  PINAKOTHEK 

MURILLO  is  the  poet  among  Spanish  artists.  He  gives  us  soaring  Madonnas, 
angels  on  golden  clouds,  gradations  of  light,  sometimes  warm  and  sunny, 
sometimes  clouded  and  cool,  and  beautiful  glimpses  of  distant  landscape. 
Among  his  works  are  also  religious  pictures  into  which  many  figures  are  introduced — 
long,  fresco-like  paintings,  such  as  we  find  among  the  Italians,  with  whom  he  had 
more  in  common  than  the  other  Spaniards,  although  he  was  never  in  Italy.  But  the 
Spaniard  and  the  realist  are  seen  unmistakably  in  the  ragged  figures  of  beggars  and 
cripples  whom  he  associates  with  his  saints.  Occasionally  we  have  children  mingling 
with  these,  but  in  general  Murillo  confines  himself  to  adults  and  aged  persons  as 
necessarily  more  in  accordance  with  his  subjects,  the  children  whom  he  loved  being 
separately  introduced.  We  see  them  as  tiny  angels  among  the  whirling  clouds  in  the 
pictures  of  Madonnas  and  of  saints  in  ecstasy,  often  in  such  swarms  that  the  heads  of 
the  more  distant  ones  alone  are  visible,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  clouds  themselves. 
In  somewhat  later  years  we  meet  them  in  religious  pictures  of  the  genre  type  as  the 
"  holy  children,"  often  accompanied  by  winged  playmates.  Finally,  we  come  to  the 
street  arabs  and  peasant  girls,  who  are  given  without  any  attempt  at  dressing-up ; 
they  appear  before  us  just  as  they  look  and  live,  in  their  natural  and  unmolested 
condition,  often  in  rags,  often  far  from  clean,  but  always  light-hearted  and  contented. 

It  was  chiefly  this  particular  style  of  subject-picture  which  won  him  popularity. 
There  is  no  striking  individuality  about  the  street  urchins,  and  the  girls'  heads  all 
resemble  one  another,  for  Murillo  was  no  portrait-painter,  but  as  representative  of  a 
species  their  figures  are  true  and  convincing.  The  accurate  attention  to  nature 
displayed  in  them,  which  produces  the  effect  of  modern  work,  calls  for  no  remark, 
but  notice  should  be  paid  to  the  extraordinary  art  shown  in  the  treatment  of  light 
and  colour,  and  to  the  firm  handling  of  the  brush,  which  together  have  so  admirably 
and  wonderfully  achieved  their  realistic  success.  The  Italians  of  the  classic  period 
did  not  spend  their  art  on  genre  pictures  of  this  profane  class ;  it  is  not  till  we  come 
to  Caravaggio,  Ribera,  and  Salvator  Rosa,  that  we  find  beginnings  of  this  style. 

Murillo,  like  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  painters  of  peasant  scenes,  has  more  of  the 
modern  tone  about  his  work ;  his  art,  however,  is  entirely  different,  and  no  picture  of 
his  could  be  mistaken  for  one  of  theirs.  He  has  not  the  same  harshness,  and  he  never 
condescends  to  nastiness ;  he  chooses  peaceful  subjects,  and  envelops  them  in  a  fragrant, 
shimmering  atmosphere  of  poetry.  Moreover,  his  figures  are  the  size  of  life,  whereas, 
with  the  Northern  painters,  it  is  usual  to  give  them  on  a  considerably  reduced  scale. 
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The  picture  here  given  came  with  four  others,  at  an  early  date,  into  the  possession 
of  the  Bavarian  princes.  Not  one  is  dated,  for  Murillo  rarely  put  either  signature  or 
date.  It  represents  a  girl  in  worn-out  shoes  and  a  boy  squatting  beside  her,  as  together 
they  count  over  the  proceeds  of  their  small  trade.  Behind  them  is  the  open  country 
with  a  delicately  harmonised  cloud-covered  sky ;  in  other  pictures  we  have  an  enclosed 
space  with  the  light  falling  sharply  down  into  it.  The  faintly-seen  ruined  wall  and 
the  shrub  in  front  of  it  are  entirely  in  shadow.  A  clear  and  splendid  light  falls  from 
the  left,  and  the  fruit-basket  alone  would  do  honour  to  a  specialist. 
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(1617-1682) 

THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 

MADRID:  PRADO 

THE  gentle,  tender-hearted  Murillo  devoted  the  art  of  a  lifetime  to  the 
representation  of  scenes  in  the  Virgin's  life,  and  among  these  is  a  particular 
group  dealing  with  the  Immaculate  Conception — to  our  thinking  not 
altogether  quite  natural,  but  productive  of  great  fame  for  the  artist  among  those  of  his 
time.  The  pictorial  representation  is  founded  on  a  verse  from  the  Apocalypse.  The 
prophets  and  syhils  who  predict  and  foresee  the  birth  of  the  Holy  Child  are  left  out, 
and  the  Virgin  soars  upward,  borne  aloft  by  clouds  as  in  the  Assumption,  the  ex- 
altation of  the  supreme  moment  being  indicated  by  the  white  robe  and  the  blue  cloak 
and  the  sickel  of  the  moon  beneath  her  feet,  while  around  her  play  a  group  of  child 
angels  with  roses,  lilies,  and  a  palm  branch.  Lifted  thus  above  earth  and  ordinary 
humanity,  the  effect  of  the  Immaculata  could  only  rightly  be  that  of  a  divine 
apparition — and  in  the  clouds  that  swim  around  her,  transpierced  with  light,  the 
painting  of  the  vaporoso  found  its  most  thankworthy  task. 

From  the  remaining  thirty  pictures  of  this  group  the  best  known,  frequently 
engraved,  is  in  the  Louvre,  whither  it  was  brought  from  Marshal  Soult's  collection  ; 
Murillo  executed  it  in  1678  —  it  is  therefore  one  of  his  late  pictures — for  the  Hospital 
of  Justino  de  Neve  in  Seville.  The  Virgin  of  the  Louvre  picture  has  the  same  face 
and  features  as  the  one  here  given  from  the  Prado,  and  the  two  pictures,  in  spite  of 
the  differences  between  them,  were  in  point  of  time  not  far  separated  from  one 
another.  In  both,  the  figure  is  gazing  upwards,  so  that  one  looks  into  the  open  eyes, 
which  are  set  far  apart.  In  both,  the  hands  are  crossed  over  the  breast,  but  there  is  less 
fervour,  almost  a  coquettishness,  in  the  Louvre  Madonna,  and  her  expression  is  less 
ecstatic,  her  figure  nearly  stationary,  whereas  in  ours  she  is  as  if  transfigured  by  her 
devotion,  the  body  with  its  raiment  being  borne  upwards,  following  the  soaring  emotion 
of  the  spirit.  The  face,  surrounded  by  long  waves  of  hair,  is  uplifted  and  lost  in 
contemplation.  The  whole  representation  is  lofty  and  entirely  celestial  in  effect,  and 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  Murillo's  other  works  of  this  group.  The  clouds,  which  are 
golden  where  they  surround  the  figure,  tone  off  into  cooler  shades  above  and  at  the 
sides,  and  attain  their  highest  light  in  the  silver-grey  nimbus.  Owing  to  its  state  of 
preservation,  our  copy  of  the  picture  can  hardly  give  more  than  an  idea  of  the 
painter's  intentions. 
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MURILLO 

(1617-1682) 

THE  CHILDREN  WITH  THE  SHELL 

MADRID:  PR  ADO 

THE  shell,  which  at  other  times  we  see  in  John  the  Baptist's  hand  as  he  pours 
the  water  on  the  head  of  the  Christ,  is  here  being  handed  to  him  by  the 
child  Christ,  who  has  filled  it  with  water.  Although  Christ  is  standing  on  a 
higher  level  than  John,  the  latter  kneels  to  receive  the  refreshing  draught,  still 
shouldering  His  cross  of  reed  with  its  inscribed  scroll,  which  is  less  in  keeping  with 
this  child's  play  than  the  lamb,  that,  apart  from  its  symbolical  significance,  is  well 
fitted  to  fill  the  part  of  a  play-fellow.  For  the  children  are  here  represented  sporting 
together,  a  serious  meaning  underlying  their  playful  action,  which  is  a  childish 
forecast  of  the  future,  a  licence  which  the  older  art  had  not  allowed  itself.  Raphael 
had  introduced  John  the  Baptist  simply  for  his  own  sake,  as  an  additional  figure  in 
his  subject-picture,  and  not  as  a  child  but  as  a  bigger  boy,  with  all  the  gravity  of 
demeanour  of  the  embryo  saints.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Guido  Reni, 
Domenichino,  and  Albani  that  we  find  the  Christ  child  separated  from  His  mother, 
and  represented  as  appearing  to  saints,  or  playing  with  angels,  and  playing  like  any 
ordinary  child,  gay  and  artless  at  times,  at  others  thoughtful  and  as  if  possessed  of 
a  brooding  consciousness  of  the  coming  Passion,  while  cross,  nails,  and  crown  of  thorns 
have  become  His  playthings.  Rubens,  following  on  the  same  lines,  embodied  his  idea 
with  all  his  northern  strength  and  vitality,  and  his  holy  children  show  abundance  of 
health,  and  frolic  like  young  bacchanals.  Then  comes  Murillo,  but  with  the  different 
temperament  of  one  enveloped  in  soft  dreams  and  expectant  visions,  still  wholly 
religious  in  tendency,  only  that  he  expresses  his  devotion  here  in  a  milder  and  more 
genial  way  than  was  customary  with  Spanish  art.  And  nevertheless  there  is  nothing 
of  the  laughter,  fun,  and  roughness  of  actual  child's  play.  Of  this  he  has  given  us 
realistic  pictures,  as  he  was  so  well  able  to  do,  in  his  renowned  paintings  of  beggar 
children.  When,  on  the  contrary,  he  represents  these  holy  children,  there  is  always 
something  of  emotion  and  sadness  mingled  with  their  delight,  and  it  is  in  the  effect 
produced  by  these  contrasted  feelings  that  lies  much  of  the  charm  of  this  class  of 
picture,  not  extant  in  any  considerable  number,  which  have  always  been  popular, 
especially  among  women.  Their  further  attraction  consists  in  the  soft  delicacy  of  the 
painting,  in  the  indefiniteness  of  the  outline  in  the  modelling,  and  the  gradual  blending 
of  tone,  which  still  leaves  the  forms  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  effective  and  in  the  un- 
surpassed art  of  his  sfumato,  which  in  these  pictures,  in  which  the  colours  seem  almost 
breathed  upon  the  canvas,  is  so  favourably  employed,  since  it  alone  appears  fitted  to 
create  the  right  atmosphere  for  these  ethereal  beings. 


VELASQUEZ 

(1599-1660) 

PORTRAIT  OF  HIMSELF 

ROME:  CAPITOLINE  GALLERY 

THE  renowned  portrait-painter  has  here  given  us  a  half-length  likeness  of 
himself,  in  a  plain  black  dress,  and  wearing  the  collar  (golllla^  generally 
worn  standing  up,  but  here  lying  down)  which  had  only  recently  replaced 
the  usual  wheel-like  frill.  The  moustache  is  turned  up  at  the  corners  (bigote 
levantado).  Both  these  embellishments  had  been  introduced  by  the  vain  and  haughty 
King  Philip  IV.,  who  paid  great  attention  to  his  personal  appearance.  The  latter 
has  found  favour  again  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  only  difference  being  that  what 
was  once  thought  befitting  only  for  cavaliers  and  soldiers,  is  now  considered  necessary 
for  the  adornment  of  the  face  of  every  peace-loving  soap-boiler. 

Velasquez  as  a  rule  preferred  rich  clothing  and  himself  wore  costly  garments,  which 
he  was  well  in  a  position  to  do  later,  when  he  was  not  only  court  painter,  but  also 
the  King  of  Spain's  Major-Domo.  This  portrait  of  himself  is,  however,  plain  to  the 
extreme  as  regards  dress.  The  whole  effect  of  the  painting  lies  in  the  head,  and  what 
could  be  more  effective  than  the  fiery  eyes,  the  full,  closed  mouth,  and  the  powerfully 
modelled  face  in  its  half  shadow  ?  It  is  not  known  how  or  whence  this  picture  passed 
into  the  collection  of  the  Capitol.  That  it  was  by  Velasquez  no  one  had  ever 
doubted,  but  it  was  Otto  Miindler  who  first  recognised  in  it  the  portrait  of  the  artist. 

It  would  seem  natural  to  place  it  during  the  period  of  his  first  visit  to  Rome 
(1630),  but  to  judge  by  the  style  of  the  painting  and  by  the  age  of  the  painter  as  he 
is  here  represented,  it  must  belong  to  a  later  date. 
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VELASQUEZ 

(1599-1660) 

THE  SURRENDER  OF  BREDA 

MADRID:  PRADO  GALLERY 

THERE  was  long  fighting  for  the  possession  of  Breda,  "  Holland's  right  eye," 
during  the  War  of  Deliverance;  and  when  at  last,  in  1625,  the  town  was 
forced  to  surrender  to  the  Spaniards,  great  importance  was  attached  to  the 
event ;  in  1637,  however,  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  The  picture  here 
given  at  one  time  helped  to  decorate  the  Buen  Retiro  of  Olivares  in  Madrid,  which 
was  practically  completed  about  1635;  after  1637  there  was  no  further  occasion  for 
commemorating  the  capitulation  of  1629.  This  work  therefore,  the  chief  production 
of  his  earlier  period  of  renown,  was  executed  by  Velasquez  after  his  return  from  his 
first  Italian  journey,  which  ended  in  1631.  The  Dutch,  who  had,  after  their  long 
struggle,  finally  remained  the  victors,  did  not  devote  their  art  at  this  time  to  the 
representation  of  battles  and  sieges,  but  to  large  decorative  pictures  of  banquets,  assemblies, 
or  of  the  marching  out  of  some  corps  of  marksmen  composed  of  citizens,  these  being 
generally  groups  of  individual  portraits.  To  the  court  painter  of  Spain  was  given  the 
agreeable  commission  of  supplying  a  lasting  memorial  to  the  defeat  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  result  being  that  Velasquez,  putting  his  already  well-tested  powers 
as  a  portrait-painter  to  magnificent  use,  produced  what  his  admirers  consider  the 
finest  military  picture  in  the  world.  So  only  as  he  represents  it  could  the  event 
have  come  to  pass !  Everything  is  so  simply  and  truthfully  portrayed,  everything  so 
obviously  given  as  it  must  naturally  have  happened — at  least  to  a  Spaniard's  eyes. 
In  front,  to  the  right,  is  the  large  war-horse  from  which  the  general  has  just  dismounted, 
and  behind  the  finely  delineated  heads  of  the  nobles,  who  were  all  known  to  Velasquez. 
Farther  back  still  on  the  Spanish  side  is  seen  a  row  of  lances,  from  which  the  picture 
derives  its  title  of  Las  Lanzas,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  firmly  compact  body  of 
troops.  They  are  in  artistic  opposition  to  the  horizontal  lines  which  run  above  the 
assembled  heads,  a  clever  and  oft-repeated  motive,  found  in  Dutch  pictures  of  older 
date  than  this.  On  the  Dutch  side  are  several  figures  of  peasants  carrying  halberds 
and  partisans,  inclining  to  look  shamefaced,  and  just  given  at  random.  Velasquez  did 
not  know  the  Dutch ;  their  leader,  as  we  see  him  here,  looks  much  younger  than  he 
really  was.  In  the  middle,  where  the  faithfully  copied  landscape  opens  to  view,  stand 
the  two  principal  figures.  The  conqueror  lays  his  hand  courteously  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  Prince  of  Nassau.  A  friendly  touch  put  in  by  Velasquez,  say  some  :  he  might 
certainly  have  represented  the  Marquis  of  Spinola  in  a  more  courtly  attitude.  Others 
think  that  such  an  act  of  condescension  would  have  been  natural  towards  a  princely 
adversary.  General  Spinola  was  no  longer  alive ;  he  had  remained  in  Italy,  whither, 
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accompanied  by  Velasquez,  he  had  retired  (1630)  after  a  defeat.  The  artist  presented 
his  patrons  with  a  memorial  of  disinterested  respect.  Some  of  those  who  are  assisting 
at  the  ceremony,  instead  of  giving  their  attention  to  what  is  going  on,  look  out  at  us 
from  the  canvas  as  if  only  there  for  their  portraits,  in  the  manner  of  the  figures  in  the 
large  Dutch  groups.  It  is  a  proud,  essentially  Spanish  picture,  relieved  by  no  ideality 
or  gleam  of  poetry,  the  reverse  in  every  way  of  Rembrandt's  Night  Watch.  The 
colours,  as  we  generally  find  them  with  Velasquez,  are  cool ;  they  bring  the  figures 
into  lifelike  relief,  and  their  flat  surfaces  and  broken  masses  produce  the  effect  of 
decorative  work. 
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FRANgOIS    CLOUET 

(CIRCA  1 500  TO  CIRCA  1572) 

ELISABETH  OF  AUSTRIA 

PARIS:  LOUYRE 

WE  have  here  the  portrait  of  Charles  IX.'s  wife,  the  Queen  of  France  at  the 
time  of  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  It  was  probably  painted  shortly 
before  this  event,  since  Francois  Clouet,  who  was  court  painter  to  Charles 
IX.  from  1541,  died  at  the  latest  soon  after  1572,  and  the  marriage  of  the  sixteen-year- 
old  princess  with  the  young  king  of  twenty  took  place  in  1570.  Jean,  the  father  of 
Francois,  who  was  a  Netherlander,  had  occupied  the  same  post  at  the  French  Court, 
and  had  been  his  son's  teacher ;  the  latter's  art  therefore  may  be  interpreted  as  Flemish 
in  origin  with  the  introduction  of  French  elements.  His  pictures,  which  are  not  many 
in  number,  are  so  essentially  cool  and  quiet  in  effect  that  beside  them  even  Holbein's 
seem  to  portray  more  temperament,  and  they  share  with  these  a  carefulness  of 
execution  which  is  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  costly  dress,  overladen  with  ornament, 
is,  in  its  detailed  richness,  more  like  a  drawing  than  a  painting;  it  is  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  picture,  the  face,  in  comparison  with  its  smooth  unshaded  modelling, 
losing  in  prominence,  while  its  icy  indifference  is  hardly  in  correspondence  with  its 
setting.  The  artist  suited  his  ideas  to  the  taste  of  his  royal  sitter.  To  us  his  art 
appears  one-sided,  flat,  and  insipid,  as  do  also  the  pale  tones  which  served  as  its  medium. 
We  have  the  sense  of  a  person  of  high  rank,  but  the  impression  left  is  of  a  member  of  a 
certain  class  rathtr  than  of  personal  identity,  and  this  lack  of  individuality  is  more  apparent 
if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Clouet's  contemporary,  Antonio  Mor.  According  to  these  remarks, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  hardly  anything  to  be  admired  in  this  portrait  of  the  young 
queen,  save  her  magnificent  costume.  She  is  smothered  in  jewels  of  gold,  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  pearls — in  her  hair,  about  her  throat,  as  trimming  to  the  gold  and  silver 
brocaded  dress,  as  a  bosom  ornament ;  pearls  fasten  the  slashes  of  the  sleeves,  strings  of 
pearls  fastened  with  jewelled  buttons  confine  the  wimple. 
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POUSSIN 

(1594-1665) 

LANDSCAPE  WITH  ST  MATTHEW 

BERLIN.-  ROYAL  MUSEUM 

AT  the  period  when  Italian  art  had  adopted  the  baroque  style,  and  Bernini  had 
already  risen  into  eminence,  there  lived  in  Rome  a  French  painter,  who, 
passing  over  the  works  of  the  Renaissance,  sought  for  inspiration  among  the 
antiquities  of  Rome,  and,  where  possible,  even  among  those  of  Greece.  The  figures  in 
his  wonderfully  executed  pictures,  although  representing  men  and  women  from  the  same 
region  as  Raphael  and  Titian,  are  seen,  for  the  sake  apparently  of  giving  them  a  final 
touch  of  refinement  and  perfection,  lingering  beneath  Roman  statues  or  wall-paintings. 
The  scene,  whether  taken  from  modern  or  ancient,  from  sacred  or  profane  history,  must 
always  be  antique  in  form  and  detail — from  the  type  of  head  and  figure,  the  dress  and 
the  attitude,  to  the  surrounding  architecture,  the  furniture,  and  minor  accessories.  The 
composition  has  the  roundness,  clearness,  and  symmetry,  which  alone  could  satisfy  the 
cultivated  feeling  for  form  among  the  French.  To  us  there  is  a  coldness,  and  an 
excess  of  intellectuality,  in  its  expression,  but  we  can  understand  that  many  of  his 
countrymen  looked  upon  Poussin  as  their  greatest  artist.  To  his  later  years  belong 
landscapes  into  which  smaller  single  figures  are  introduced,  merely  as  accessories.  The 
landscapes  represent  scenes  from  Central  Italy  ;  the  artist  handles  his  subject  with 
tolerable  freedom,  and  produces  his  effects  with  the  broad  firm  lines  that  were  dear  to 
his  artistic  soul.  No  prominence  is  given  by  him  to  what  is  accidental  as  far  as  the 
vegetation  is  concerned,  and  even  the  changing  lights  and  shadows  of  the  atmosphere 
receive  at  most  a  casual  notice.  It  is  that  which  remains  for  all  time,  the  wide  outlines 
of  nature,  that  he  desires  to  bring  before  the  beholder's  eyes.  If  the  latter,  gazing  at 
the  ancient  buildings,  and  the  figures  in  their  old-world  costumes,  falls  to  dreaming  of 
a  past  and  feels  the  conviction  growing  upon  him  that  it  was  a  period  of  greater 
perfection  for  which  this  sublime  spot  of  earth  was  especially  created — he  is  in  the 
right  mood  for  enjoying  these  ideal  historical  and  heroic  landscapes.  The  Northerner, 
it  is  true,  seeks  for  something  more  in  nature,  and  he  would  probably  find  even  a 
Claude  Lorrain  more  attractive — but  there  is  grandeur  and  energy  in  Poussin's  work, 
and  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  to  let  it  exercise  its  full  influence  upon  us.  The 
picture  here  given  was,  in  1873,  removed  from  the  Sciarra  Palace  in  Rome  to  the 
Berlin  Museum  ;  it  represents  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  outside  Rome,  near  Acqua 
Acetosa.  The  composition  is  exceptionally  clear,  and  the  pale  light  produces  an  effect 
of  peace.  The  Apostle,  as  he  sits  writing  amid  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  edifice,  and 
the  angel  who  is  helping  him  in  his  work,  are  admirably  suited  to  their  surroundings ; 
both  from  a  compositional  point  of  view — for  the  small  coloured  group  forms,  as  it 
were,  a  clasp  to  the  ring  of  sombrer  brown  which  encircles  the  water — and  as  regards 
the  actual  figures  themselves,  they  are  as  if  made  for  this  particular  landscape. 
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CLAUDE    LORRAIN 

(i6oo(?)-i682) 

LANDSCAPE  WITH  THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT 

DRESDEN.-  ROTAL  GALLERY 

» 

CLAUDE  GELLEE  of  Lorraine  was  a  younger  countryman  of  Poussin.  He 
settled  in  Rome  in  1627,  and  was  first  brought  into  notice  in  1639  by  two 
important  pictures  which  he  executed  for  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Like  Poussin, 
he  gives  us  the  landscape  of  Central  Italy,  but  not  where  its  mountains  rise  in  grandeur 
of  outline,  for,  unlike  the  former  artist,  he  prefers  the  quiet  open  country  and  has  a 
taste  even  for  perfectly  flat  surroundings.  He  is  fonder  of  trees  and  flowers  and 
loves  to  introduce  details  that  betray  the  hand  of  civilised  man — aqueducts  and  bridges, 
palaces  and  temples,  and  at  times  so  crowds  his  scene  with  accessories  of  men  and 
animals  that  these  have  supplied  titles  to  many  of  his  pictures.  There  is  a  certain 
artificiality  in  his  composition :  as  a  rule  a  group  of  trees  or  an  edifice  of  some  kind 
serves,  in  the  manner  of  a  side-scene,  as  a  frame  for  the  foreground  and  a  set-off 
to  the  higher  lights  of  the  centre.  An  impressive  effect  can  be  produced  by  this 
arrangement,  but  if  compared  with  the  composition  characteristic  of  Poussin,  we  find 
it  more  idyllic,  less  heroic.  The  artist  displays  no  great  fidelity  to  nature  in  the 
treatment  of  details,  but  his  reserved  realism  suffices  for  the  purposes  of  his  art,  which 
aims  at  giving  us  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  Nature.  And  so  we  have  pictures  of 
southerly  skies  with  all  the  poetry  of  light,  such  as  Claude  alone  can  paint.  In  his 
earlier  works  the  drawing  is  stronger  and  the  local  colouring  pronounced,  while  a 
warmth  is  imparted  to  the  whole  by  a  thickly  applied  brown,  the  so-called  golden 
tone  of  his  younger  manner. 

About  1650  the  grouping  becomes  more  distinct,  and  the  colouring  is  modified  to 
a  cool  silver  grey,  broken  by  warm  tints  here  and  there.  To  this  second  period 
belongs  a  considerable  number  of  his  paintings  of  southern  harbours,  which  are  mostly 
enriched  with  an  enlivening  crowd  of  accessories.  It  is  now  especially  that  we  find 
Claude  making  effective  use  of  the  water  in  his  pictures  and  constantly  attracting 
the  eye  by  his  stretches  of  open  sea,  for  none  have  known  how  to  paint  its  mirror- 
like,  or  slightly  rippled  surface,  with  the  changing  play  of  sunlight  upon  it,  more 
delightfully  than  he.  The  spectator  forgets  to  criticise,  for  he  is  carried  away  by  the 
poetry  of  an  art  that  sets  him  longing,  and  which  speaks  to  him  of  something  of 
greater  beauty  than  that  which  the  actual  world  has  power  to  offer. 

German  collections  possess  few  of  Claude's  finer  works.  The  Dresden  Gallery  has 
two — a  sea-scape  with  mythological  figures  belonging  to  his  second  period  (1657),  and 
the  Roman  landscape  here  given,  painted  in  his  earlier  style  (1647). 

The  composition  is  richly  carried  out  in  detail,  as,  from  the  group  of  trees  that 
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stand  to  the  left  in  the  middle  foreground,  it  expands  towards  the  right  along 
horizontal  lines,  rising  one  above  the  other,  which,  seen  from  below,  divide  the  land- 
scape into  separate  planes.  Quite  in  the  foreground  is  a  watering-place  for  cattle,  and 
shepherds  in  antique  dress  sit  and  stand  beside  it,  or  draw  water  from  a  spring ;  farther 
back  is  a  waterfall,  and  beyond  it  another  sheet  of  water  crossed  to  the  left  by  an  arched 
bridge,  while  on  its  right  bank  are  seen  buildings  behind  which  rise  mountains  which 
fade  away  into  the  distance.  The  accessories,  including  the  comic  gymnastics  of  the 
goats,  might  well  be  the  work  of  the  Flemish  painter  Jan  Miel.  Claude  was  in  the 
habit  of  merely  indicating  the  figures  he  wished  introduced  and  of  leaving  the  execution 
of  them  to  others,  a  method  of  proceeding  which  did  not  always  succeed  as  well  as  in 
this  instance.  Modern  art  critics  condemn  all  his  pictures  as  badly  painted.  As  regards 
ourselves,  we  feel  we  ought  to  be  glad  that  he  was  not  what  is  nowadays  considered 
a  good  painter. 
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(1684-1721) 

AN  AL  FRESCO  ENTERTAINMENT 

DRESDEN.-  ROYAL  GALLERY 

WATTEAU'S  name  is  significant  of  an  entire  period.  His  pictures,  in  their 
connection  with  the  development  of  art,  are  representative  in  themselves  of 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  age,  of  the  rococo  style,  and  what  is  more,  as  a 
painter  of  these  small  pictures  he  is  the  most  consummate  artist  of  the  whole  eighteenth 
century.  The  painters  under  Louis  XIV.  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  supremacy  of 
French  art  throughout  Europe,  and  this  was  now  firmly  established.  The  careless 
grace  of  movement  in  the  shimmer  of  the  soft,  vapour-born  colours  was  irresistible. 
Watteau,  a  native  of  Valenciennes,  formerly  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  was  influenced 
chiefly  by  Teniers  and  Rubens.  But  what  distinguished  this  small,  weakly,  decorative 
painter  was  that  he  brought  with  him  to  Paris  such  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  every- 
thing for  which  Parisian  society  at  that  time  was  longing,  that  he  willingly  turned 
his  attention  to  its  clothes  and  furniture  and  entered  into  its  way  of  life,  and  so  was 
able  to  paint  the  fetes  ga/antes,  the  concerts,  dances,  weddings,  and  theatrical  per- 
formances, the  whole  of  this  pastoral  life  in  silks  and  laces,  more  beautifully  than  any  one 
else.  Watteau's  best  period  of  work  begins  with  his  second  stay  in  Paris,  about  1711. 
It  did  not  last  long.  His  freshness,  his  genius,  and  his  delicacy  of  drawing  have  already 
disappeared  in  the  works  of  his  successors,  Lancret  and  Pater.  Watteau's  pictures  are 
seldom  met  with  outside  France,  only  the  German  Emperor  possesses  a  considerable 
number  of  them  from  the  former  collection  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Even  before 
1753  the  Dresden  Gallery  was  in  possession  of  two  companion  pictures  of  moderate 
dimensions,  the  colours  of  which  are  only  slightly  faded.  The  one  here  given  is 
distinguished  by  the  grace  and  ease  of  its  composition,  and  the  harmony  between  the 
figures  and  the  landscape,  in  which  he  is  not  excelled  by  the  best  masters  of  any  period. 
In  front,  the  spreading  central  group ;  to  the  left,  a  little  apart,  the  cavalier  gazing  at 
the  garden  statue ;  farther  back,  in  the  centre,  another  party  of  reclining  men  and 
women,  and  two  who  are  wandering  off  by  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the  wood, 
while  quite  in  the  background  is  seen  a  farm-house  and  a  watermill. 
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(1684-1721) 

THE  FRENCH  PLAY 

BERLIN:  ROYAL  GALLERY 

THERE  is  something  akin  in  feeling  between  Rubens'  Garden  of  Love  and 
Watteau's  Embankment  for  Cythera,  and  yet  they  are  monuments  of 
two  different  periods  of  art.  In  one  the  splendid  rush  of  colour  and  exu- 
berance of  Flemish  power;  in  the  other  the  grace  of  tripping  feet,  a  whispering, 
laughing  world,  soft  fragrance  of  colour,  and  a  touch  of  the  glamour  of  old  legend. 
The  former  artist  ranks  as  the  greatest  master  of  the  baroque  style.  The  latter 
represents  the  rococo,  and  as  a  painter  he  is  the  most  perfect  artist  of  the  eighteenth 
century :  the  authority  of  French  taste  throughout  Europe,  for  which  the  painters  of 
Louis  XIV.'s  time  had  prepared  the  way,  was  now  undisputed.  Born  at  Valenciennes, 
Watteau  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  painting  of  soldiers  and  peasants  in  the  manner 
of  Teniers,  of  Flemish  landscapes,  and  of  mythological  subjects,  which  remind  us 
somewhat  of  Rubens,  whose  cycle  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  at  the 
Luxembourg,  was  daily  before  his  eyes,  and  who  was  manifestly  the  artist  that 
exercised  most  influence  over  Watteau.  The  determining  factor,  however,  in  deciding 
the  latter  as  to  his  line  of  art  was  the  development  in  this  sickly,  little,  decorative  painter, 
who  was  only  thirty-six  when  he  died,  of  an  extraordinarily  delicate  appreciation  of  what 
was  required  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  men  and  women  of  upper  French  society :  he 
understood  their  dresses  and  furniture,  he  could  enter  into  all  their  ideas  of  pleasure, 
and  was  further  able  to  paint  their  fttes  galantes,  their  musical  picnics,  in  short  every- 
thing in  connection  with  their  pastoral  life,  with  all  their  silks  and  laces,  better 
than  anybody  else.  What  animation  and  piquancy  there  is  now  in  his  drawing, 
what  delightful  brilliancy  of  colour !  To  live  for  ever  in  the  open  air  under  these 
trees,  to  breathe  this  air,  to  be  always  dressed  in  these  clothes  :  what  is  there  in  actual 
life  to  compare  to  this  ?  Truly  this  insignificant  and  recluse  man  possessed  some- 
thing more  than  the  gift  of  a  mere  painter  for  a  journal  of  fashions.  The  imagination 
of  the  poet  was  his  also,  with  its  power  of  turning  dross  into  gold,  and,  like  the  poet,  he 
did  not  create  for  his  own  time  only.  The  golden  epoch  of  his  career  began  with  his 
second  visit  to  Paris,  about  1711,  while  Louis  XIV.  was  still  on  the  throne.  It  lasted 
but  a  short  time ;  and  his  followers,  Lancret  and  more  especially  Pater,  have  no  longer 
the  same  freshness,  and  fall  short  of  Watteau  in  intelligence  and  delicacy  of  drawing. 
In  1712  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy;  his  entrance  picture  was  finished  in 
1717  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  It  represents  the  Embankment  for  Cythera,  a  lovely 
creation,  of  which  a  more  finished  replica  is  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Berlin.  The 
other  fetes  galantes,  concerts,  dances,  weddings,  and  theatrical  representations,  all  of 
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them  taking  place  in  the  open,  and  one  more  charming  than  the  other,  belong  to 
years  both  before  and  after  this  date.  The  former  collection  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  even  as  Crown  Prince  bought  works  of  several  French  artists  for 
Rheinsberg,  alone  contains  thirteen  by  Watteau ;  next  to  these  the  most  beautiful  are 
in  the  Louvre.  In  the  centre  of  our  picture,  two  figures,  the  man  with  his  back 
turned  towards  us,  are  dancing  a  minuet ;  among  the  remaining  company  we  recognise 
Bacchus  and  Mars,  and  to  the  right,  in  his  black  costume,  stands  Scaramouch.  Musicians 
and  peasants  are  sitting  or  standing  to  the  left.  Love  at  the  Theatre  Franqais^  and  its 
companion  picture,  Love  at  the  Theatre  Itallen,  passed  from  the  royal  castles  to  the 
Berlin  Museum,  having  originally  belonged  to  the  Rosnel  Collection.  Both  belong 
to  the  best  of  these  theatrical  scenes,  of  which  about  twenty  are  extant,  all  in 
excellent  preservation. 


J.  B.  S.  CHARDIN 

(1699-1779) 

GRACE  BEFORE  MEAT 

PARIS:  LOUVRE 

THE  names  of  Watteau  and  Greuze  may  be  taken  as  representatives  of  the 
life  and  doings  of  society  during  the  eighteenth  century  in  France,  their 
works  being  indicative  of  the  mental  attitude  and  tastes  of  two  generations 
that  differed  entirely  from  one  another  in  disposition.  The  one  was  naively  and 
devotedly  fond  of  acting ;  the  other  longed  after  simplicity  and  became  affected. 
Chardin,  according  to  date,  stands  midway  between  Watteau  and  Greuze;  while  still  a 
young  man  he  became  acquainted  with  the  former,  and  was  for  some  time  a  contem- 
porary of  the  latter,  for  whom  he  prepared  the  way.  Watteau  chose  the  elegant  world 
and  all  that  belongs  to  it  for  his  subjects ;  Chardin  preferred  to  paint  the  lower  classes. 
He  began  with  pictures  of  still  life,  of  kitchen  utensils  and  fruits,  then  he  executed  others 
of  the  genre  type,  into  which  a  few  figures  were  introduced,  showing  himself  in  both 
a  disciple  of  the  Dutch,  although  entirely  opposed  to  them  in  style.  A  Dutch 
subject-picture  generally  has  something  to  tell  us,  and  it  does  so  more  often  than  not 
in  thoroughly  downright  terms.  With  Chardin  everything  is  propriety  itself,  and 
his  scenes  are  of  the  simplest  and  most  ordinary  description — mothers  busy  with 
their  children,  women  occupied  with  their  daily  work,  or  resting  after  it  is  over. 
He  never  gives  us  an  actual  tale,  such  as  we  find  in  Greuze's  pictures  (The  Father's 
Curse,  The  Village  Bride,  etc.).  He  lacks  all  stirring  emotion,  and  his  sentimentality, 
unlike  that  of  Greuze,  never  develops  into  voluptuousness.  There  is  consequently 
a  healthier  tone  about  Chardin's  art,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  less  pleasantly  stimulat- 
ing— even  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view — and  it  will  sooner  become  tedious  to  us 
if  we  forget  to  look  upon  it  from  the  historical  side  as  a  mark  of  the  time.  In  our 
picture  we  see  a  woman  of  the  lower  middle  class  preparing  the  midday  meal  for 
herself  and  children.  One  of  the  little  girls  is  saying  grace  while  her  mother  serves 
out  the  soup.  We  trace  the  handling  of  the  former  painter  of  still  life  in  the  careful 
portrayal  of  the  utensils  and  chairs,  and  that  of  the  follower  of  the  Dutch  school  in 
the  corresponding  effect  of  the  whole  interior.  Instead,  however,  of  the  strong 
colouring  of  the  Dutch,  we  have  subdued  colours  throughout,  the  cool  greyish 
harmony  of  tone  being  deliberately  at  variance  with  the  former,  and  in  correspondence 
with  the  taste  of  the  rococo  age.  That  the  shape  of  the  table  is  purposely  designed 
in  consideration  of  the  vertical  lines  of  the  slender  upright  figure  of  the  woman,  and 
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of  the  high-backed  chair,  is  another  instance  of  the  refinement  which  Chardin  brought 
to  bear  on  his  small  pictures  of  commonplace  interiors,  and  which  rendered  them 
popular  among  the  French.  The  Louvre  possesses  twenty-eight  pictures  at  least  by 
Chardin,  among  them  two  copies,  only  slightly  differing  from  one  another,  of  the 
picture  here  given.  The  one  (No.  92)  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1740. 
Our  reproduction  is  taken  from  the  other  (No.  93,  Salle  Lacaze).  There  is  a  third 
replica  at  Petersburg,  and  a  fourth  at  Stockholm. 
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LIOTARD 

(1702-1789) 

THE  CHOCOLATE  GIRL 

DRESDEN.-  ROTAL  GALLERT 

THERE  are  two  pictures  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  which,  should  he  have  trod 
its  streets,  greet  the  stranger  everywhere,  in  likely  and  unlikely  places,  as 
mementos,  so  to  speak,  of  this  city  of  art.  These  are  the  Sistine  Madonna, 
by  Raphael,  and  Liotard's  Chocolate  Girl,  the  most  popular  specimen  of  the  rich 
collection  of  pastel  drawings  in  Dresden.  Agarotti,  the  connoisseur  and  friend  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  bought  it  for  the  latter  in  Venice  in  1745.  Such  a  trivial  subject 
could  not  have  been  more  tenderly  and  nobly  rendered ;  we  have  in  this  pastel  an 
idealisation  of  the  commonplace.  It  would  have  seemed  more  natural  to  have  given  a 
front  view  of  the  waitress,  as  if  handing  us  the  chocolate,  the  attitude  in  which  many 
such  figures  appear  in  paintings  by  Murillo  and  by  the  Dutch.  But  here  we  have  the 
profile  of  a  woman  without  a  hint  of  coquetry  about  her,  with  the  eyes  slightly  cast  down, 
and  intent  on  her  duty.  There  is  extreme  delicacy  in  the  drawing,  a  softness  and 
agreeableness  in  the  modelling,  and  a  reserve  in  the  generally  pale  colouring.  Liotard, 
a  Genevese  by  birth  and  a  Frenchman  by  his  artistic  training,  carried  on  his  work 
in  nearly  all  the  chief  cities  of  Europe.  His  style  is  sober,  and  the  Academicians  of 
his  time  did  not  consider  him  qualified  to  become  one  of  their  body  on  account  of 
the  pastel-like  quality  of  his  technique.  The  greater  number  of  the  works  left  by 
him  are  portraits,  some  of  them  excellent ;  there  are  besides  small  mythological 
pieces  and  specimens  of  genre  painting.  Our  Chocolate  Girl  is  among  the  latter,  and 
is  taken  from  an  unknown  model,  spoken  of  in  documents  as  "  a  home  bird." 
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J.  B.  C.  COROT 

(1796-1875) 

LANDSCAPE 

PARIS;  LOUVRE 

FOR  over  two  hundred  years  the  French  landscape-painters  were  strict  followers 
of  Poussin,  choosing  or  inventing  scenes  of  natural  grandeur  for  their  subjects, 
which  were  composed  according  to  academic  rules  and  produced  an  imposing 
effect;  then,  about  1830,  influences  from  England  (Constable  and  Bonington)  helping 
forward  the  movement,  the  truth  occurred  to  a  small  circle  of  artists  that  more  genuine 
effect  could  be  attained,  and  more  real  feeling  imparted,  by  going  direct  to  nature  as 
she  was  to  be  seen  in  their  immediate  surroundings,  and  that  every  spot  of  home,  every 
humble  corner  of  earth,  had  its  own  secret  beauty,  waiting  to  be  revealed  to  the  sympathetic 
artist,  and  for  him  to  make  known  to  his  contemporaries.  The  most  distinguished 
representative  of  this  group,  the  "  School  of  Fontainebleau  "  —so  called  on  account  of 
the  artists  carrying  on  their  studies  in  the  woodlands  of  Fontainebleau — is  Theodore 
Rousseau,  the  master  of  "  Paysage  intime"  (1812  to  1867).  Corot,  who  was  a  little 
older,  also  belonged  to  this  school.  He  also  chose  his  subjects  from  home  scenery  and 
made  them  reflections  of  his  own  humour.  Occasionally  his  compositions  are  more 
in  Rousseau's  style,  and  he  still  introduces  mythological  accessories,  enlivening  his  land- 
scape with  shepherds,  nymphs,  and  satyrs ;  but  he  never  falls  into  academic  tricks ; 
there  is  truth  of  feeling  and  reality  of  life  in  his  pictures  of  nature.  We  can  feel  the 
soft  breath  of  the  wind,  the  damp  of  the  mists  that  rise  from  the  water,  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  on  summer  days.  He  attains  his  aim  by  these  atmospheric  impressions  rather 
than  by  the  actual  objects  portrayed,  and  they  are  conveyed  to  us  through  the  medium 
of  a  tender  colouring  of  which  the  finest  shade  is  not  without  its  intended  effect. 
Our  picture  represents  a  lake,  overhung  by  the  slender  branches  of  an  old  tree.  A 
soft  veil  is  over  everything  in  the  cool  light  of  early  morning.  The  distance  is  dimly 
seen,  and  no  distinct  form,  no  particular  object  of  interest  attracts  our  eyes.  Only  a 
young  woman  is  there  plucking  leaves  from  an  almost  bare  birch  tree  to  give  for 
nosegays  to  the  children  at  her  feet.  This  is  the  only  living  motive  about  the  scene 
and  it  plays  no  important  part  in  connection  with  the  whole.  But  still  it  has  a 
meaning.  In  this  rich,  well-cared-for  garden  or  park  there  is,  to-day  at  least,  no  work 
to  be  done,  and  all  are  taking  holiday.  Our  gaze  wanders  repeatedly  back  to  the 
landscape,  with  its  sabbath-like  serenity,  which  was  the  first  and  final  idea  that  the 
artist  wished  it  to  convey. 


WILLIAM    HOGARTH 

(1697-1764) 

PORTRAIT  OF  HIS  SERVANTS 

IT  was  long  the  fashion  to  regard  Hogarth  merely  as  a  great  story-teller,  a  moralist 
too  perhaps,  a  satirist  as  hitter  as  Swift  of  the  brutalities  of  his  time.      But  for  us 
who  live  in  a  world,  as  we  like  to  think,  so  different  from  his,  it  is  in  his  portraits 
— the  work  he   so  heartily  despised — that  we  find   the    perfection  of  his  art.      The 
Portrait  of  his  Sister,  or  the  Shrimp  Girl  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  David  Garrick 
and  his  Wife  at  Windsor  for  instance,  may  well  seem  to  us  worth  all   those  pictures, 
painted  in  series,  the  Rake's  Progress  for  instance,  or  Marriage  ii  la  Mot/e,  and  they  do 
indeed  stand  at  the  highest  point  of  English  painting  before  the  great  time  of  Reynolds 
and  Gainsborough.    They  brought  something  of  the  universal  art  of  Europe  into  Eng- 
lish painting,  which  till  then  it  had  lacked ;  while  Hogarth  is  indeed  altogether  English, 
finding  his  masters  not  in  the  great  Italians,  or  even  in  Van  Dyck — who,  half  English 
as  he  seems,  has  so  much  to  answer  for  in  English  painting — but  in  those  Dutch  and 
Flemish  masters,  so  homely  in  their  subjects,  with  whom  the  mere  craft  of  painting 
seems  to  have  been  almost  a  matter  of  course.     William  Hogarth  was  born  in  London, 
in  the  parish  of  St  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West  Smithfield,  on  November  2Oth,  1697. 
His  childhood  was  hard,  and  his  school  days  short  for  lack  of  money.      But  he  was  a 
born  painter.     His  father,  he  tells  us,  was  not  able  "  to  do  more  than  put  me  in  a  way 
of  shifting  for  myself.      As   I   had   naturally  a  good  eye,  and  a   fondness  for  drawing, 
shows  of  all  sorts  gave  me  uncommon  pleasure  when  an  infant.      An  early  access  to  a 
neighbouring  painter's  studio  drew  my  attention  from  play  ;   and  I  was  at  every  possible 
opportunity  employed  in  making  drawings."     At  school  he  decorated  his  exercise-books 
with  ornaments,  and  neglected  the  exercises,  and  when  at  last  he  was  of  an  age  to  be 
apprenticed,  he  persuaded   his  father  to  put  him  to  "a  silver-plate  engraver,"  a   Mr 
Ellis  Gamble  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Golden  Angel  "  in  Cranbourne  Street,  Leicester  Fields. 
Here  he  seems  to  have  remained  for  some  years ;   but  such  work  as  he  found  doing  in 
that  shop  soon  proved  too  narrow  for  his  ambition.      "  Engraving  in  copper,"  he  tells 
us,  "  was  at  twenty  .   .  .  my  utmost  ambition."     And  he  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  it.     His  situation  was  difficult,  the  problem  being  how  to  become  an  artist  without 
a  master — for  he  had  not  the  means  to  pay  a  teacher.      For  this  purpose,  after  consider- 
ing various  ways,  he  "fell  upon  one,"  he  tells  us,  "which  I  found  most  suitable  to  my 
situation  .   .   .   laying  it  down  first  as  an  axiom  that  he  who  could  by  any  means  retain 
in  his  memory  perfect  ideas  of  the  subjects  he  meant  to  draw,  would   have  as  clear  a 
knowledge  of  the  figure  as  a  man  who  can  write  freely  hath  of  the  twenty-four  letters 
of  the  alphabet  and  their  infinite  combinations  and  would  consequently  be  an  accurate 
designist."     So  he  began.      "  Sometimes,"  he  says,  "  but  too  seldom,  I  took  the  life  for 
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correcting  the  parts  not  perfectly  remembered,  and  then  I  transferred  them  to  my  com- 
position." It  was  certainly  not  by  a  "  royal  road  "  that  Hogarth  learned  the  rudiments 
of  his  art.  His  father  died  in  1718,  and  was  buried  in  St  Bartholomew's.  In  1724 
comes  the  plate,  Masquerades  and  Operas,  the  "  Taste  of  the  Town  "  he  called  it,  and 
there  we  have  indicated  one  side  of  the  work  of  his  life,  that  satire,  bitter  and  uncom- 
promising and  almost  without  a  sense  of  pity,  which  for  many  has  made  his  fame. 
We  find  it  again  and  full  grown  in  the  series  of  pictures,  The  Rake's  Progress  at  the 
Soane  Museum,  painted  in  1733,  and  in  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  at  the  National  Gallery, 
painted  in  1 745.  The  Harlofs  Progress,  which  preceded  these,  exists  now  only  in  the 
engravings,  for  all  but  two  of  the  pictures  were  burnt. 

Hogarth's  life  has  little  incident.  For  some  years  before  1729  he  had  been  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  John  Thornhill,  the  son  of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  who  was  a 
successful  painter  and  in  some  sort  Hogarth's  master.  Then  in  that  year  he  eloped 
with  Jane,  Sir  James  ThornhilPs  only  daughter,  just  nineteen  years  old,  whom  he 
married  privately  at  old  Paddington  Church.  His  portrait  of  her,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr  H.  B.  Mildmay,  shows  her  to  have  been  a  beauty  :  she  certainly  made  him  a  good 
wife.  It  was  about  this  time  too  that  he  seems  to  have  begun  painting  portraits.  All 
his  life,  however,  he  was  devoted  to  his  work,  and  never  very  successful  in  making 
money,  he  was  compelled  to  give  himself  entirely  to  it,  if  he  was  to  keep  a  roof  over 
his  head.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  that,  apart  from  his  work,  there  is  so  little  to 
record,  yet  when  he  did  adventure  into  the  world,  all  England  soon  heard  of  it.  If 
he  was  bitter  against  the  French,  we  know  he  did  not  spare  his  own  countrymen. 

A  few  more  paintings,  a  few  more  prints,  and  Hogarth's  work  was  done.  He  had 
been  in  his  house  at  Chiswick  when,  in  October  1764,  he  was  brought  to  Leicester 
Fields,  "  very  weak  but  cheerful  .  .  .  but  going  to  bed  he  was  seized  with  a  vomiting, 
upon  which  he  rung  his  bell  with  such  violence  that  he  broke  it  and  expired  about 
two  hours  after  in  the  arms  of  Mrs  Mary  Lewis  (his  daughter),  who  was  called  upon 
his  being  taken  suddenly  ill."  He  lies  in  Chiswick  Churchyard,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  him  by  his  friends,  Garrick  writing  the  epitaph.  In  many  ways  we 
may  consider  him  the  Father  of  English  painting. 

Some  of  Hogarth's  servants  had  lived  many  years  in  his  service,  and  of  most  of 
these  he  painted  the  portraits  in  a  canvas  still,  in  1785,  in  Mrs  Hogarth's  possession. 
To-day  we  cannot  look  on  this  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  without  delight. 
There,  on  the  grey  background,  are  six  heads  rather  less  than  life-size :  above  a  young 
woman  in  a  mob-cap,  a  boy  and  an  old  man ;  in  the  middle  a  man  of  middle  age  with 
a  brown  wig  falling  in  full  curls  on  his  shoulders  ;  below  are  two  young  women.  In 
these  strong  and  quiet  English  faces  we  recognise  our  own  people,  painted  as  only  an 
Englishman  could  have  painted  them  after  all,  with  a  certain  respect  and  love  and 
understanding. 

E.  H. 
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SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 

(1723-1792) 

LADY  COCKBURN  AND  HER  CHILDREN 

LONDON:  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  was  born  at  Plympton  in  Devon  on  July  i6th,  1723. 
His  father  was  a  parson  and  master  of  the  Plympton  Grammar  School.  Joshua 
was  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  but  while  he  was  still  very  young  he 
was  attracted  to  the  study  of  art,  and  it  seems  that  the  reading  of  Richardson's  treatise  on 
painting  finally  helped  to  decide  him  to  become  a  painter.  After  some  difficulty,  a  money 
difficulty  for  the  most  part,  his  father  sent  him,  in  1 740,  to  Hudson,  a  painter  of  some 
repute  in  London.  With  him  the  boy  remained  for  two  years,  then  he  returned  to  Devon 
and  set  up  as  a  portrait-painter  in  that  part  of  Plymouth  which  is  now  Devonport.  There 
he  worked  for  two  years,  returning  to  London  again  in  1744.  In  1746,  the  year  of 
his  father's  death,  we  find  him  in  rooms  in  St  Martin's  Lane.  Later  he  returned  to 
the  Plymouth  district,  and  managed  to  support  himself  and  two  of  his  sisters  by  his 
work.  It  was  one  day  when  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
that  he  met  Commodore  (afterwards  Admiral)  Keppel,  who  offered  him  a  voyage  to 
Italy  in  his  ship  the  Centurion,  and  the  offer  being  accepted,  they  set  out  in  May 
1748  for  the  South.  He  remained  in  the  South  till  1752,  when  he  left  Rome  and, 
after  spending  some  months  in  Florence,  Venice,  and  other  Italian  cities,  he  returned 
to  Devon,  and  after  three  months,  to  London,  where  he  decided  once  more  to  try  his 
fortune  as  a  portrait-painter.  Success  awaited  him.  His  portraits  of  the  Miss  Gunnings 
and  Admiral  Keppel  immediately  brought  him  fame,  and  from  that  time  his  success 
was  never  interrupted.  In  1768  he  was  elected  unanimously  as  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  just  then  established.  He  was  its  first  and  its  most  distinguished  pre- 
sident— George  III.  knighted  him  on  the  occasion — and  in  1784  he  succeeded  Allan 
Ramsay  as  painter  to  the  king.  Altogether  he  exhibited  some  245  works  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  sending  in  1788  some  eighteen  pictures.  He  died  on  February  23,  1792, 
and  was  buried  by  the  nation  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 

It  was  not  Reynolds'  habit  to  sign  his  pictures,  and  indeed  in  all  his  career  he  is 
known  to  have  signed  but  two,  both  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  Portrait  of 
Mrs  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  and  the  Portrait  of  Lady  Cockburn  and  her  Children, 
once  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Alfred  Beit,  and  generously  presented  by  him  to  the 
nation.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  portrait  groups  in  the  collection  :  a  superb  piece 
of  glowing  colour.  "  Never,"  says  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  "  was  a  work  of 
Sir  Joshua's  painted  with  such  splendour  of  colour  as  this  group  of  the  beautiful 
mother,  with  her  children  clinging  around  her  like  those  in  an  allegory  of  charity.  Sir 
Joshua  must  have  felt  when  working  at  his  masterpiece  that  he  was  equalling  Rubens. 
He  has  introduced  into  the  background  the  famous  macaw  which  appears  in  some  of 
his  portraits,  and  accentuates  the  glow  of  the  surroundings.  All  this  splendour  of 
coloration  is  of  course  lacking  in  the  engravings "  —but  not,  we  may  think,  in  the 
reproduction  we  find  here,  which  is  a  magnificent  keepsake  of  the  original. 
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THOMAS    GAINSBOROUGH 

(1727-1788) 

PORTRAIT  OF  ORPIN,  PARISH  CLERK  OF 
BRADFORD,  WILTSHIRE 

LONDON:  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH  was  born  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk  in  the  spring 
of  1727,  the  youngest  son  of  John  Gainsborough,  a  clothier.      He  very  early 
showed  a  talent  for  painting,  which  the  delightful  and  characteristic   English 
scenery  about  his  home,  he  was  fond  of  saying,  encouraged  and  fed  in  him.      Before  his 
eleventh  year  he  went  to  the  grammar-school    kept  by  his  maternal   uncle,  the   Rev. 
Humphrey  Burroughs,  but  like  Hogarth  he  got  little  by  that,  for  he  employed  most  of 
his  time  in  sketching.      When  he  was  fourteen   years  old  he  came  to  London,  where 
he  was  the  pupil  first  of  the  engraver  Gravelot,  who  taught  him  etching  and  won 
him  admission  to  the  St  Martin's  Lane  Academy,  kept  by  Francis  Hayman,  a  painter 
of  repute,  and,  like  Gainsborough,  later  one  of  the  original   members  of  the   Royal 
Academy,  founded  in  1768.      He  worked  with  Hayman  for  three  years,  and  then  set 
up  for  himself  in  Hatton  Garden  as  a  portrait  and  landscape  painter,  but  with  so  little 
success  that  in  a  year  he  was  back  in  Sudbury.      This  was  in  1 745,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  married  Margaret  Burr,  who  had  some  small  fortune.      They  settled  in  Ipswich. 
There  they   became  acquainted  with   Philip  Thicknesse,  just  appointed  Governor   of 
Landguard,  Ipswich,  and  it  was  a  picture  of  this  place  which  was  among  the  earliest  of 
his  works  to  attract  notice.      It  has  perished.      But  by  Thicknesse's  advice,  in    1760 
Gainsborough  left  Ipswich  and  went  to  settle  in  Bath,  which  was  then  a  great  centre 
of  life  and  fashion.      Success  soon  came  to  him,  so  fast  indeed  that  he  was  able  to  increase 
his  prices  from  five  to  eight  and  at  last  to  forty  guineas  for  a  half-length,  and  a  hundred 
guineas  for  a  full-length  portrait.     When,  in  1768,  the  Royal  Academy  was  founded, 
as  we  have  said  he  became  one  of  the  thirty-six  original  members,  but  he  took  very 
little  part  in  it,  so  that  in  1775  it  was  moved  that  his  name  be  omitted  from  the  list, 
but  happily  this  was  not  done.     His  first  contribution  to  the  exhibition  of  pictures 
had  been  A  Romantic  Landscape  •with  Sheep  at  a  Fountain.      In    1774  he  quarrelled 
with  Thicknesse  and  came  to  settle  in  London,  renting  a  part  of  Schomberg  House 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  from  that  time  his  reputation  was  such  that  he  had  but  one  rival 
as  a  portrait-painter  in  England,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  while  as  a  landscapist,  no  one 
was  thought  to  approach  him  but  Wilson.     Henceforth  his  work  was  in  such  demand 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  deal  with  the  orders  he  received.     He  was  the  favourite 
painter  at  Court,  and  very  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  and  women  of  his  day  sat 
to  him.      From  1767  he  had  been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  this  ceased  after  1 783,  when  a  disagreement  arose  about  the  hanging  of  his 
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picture  of  The  Three  Princesses.  He  then  withdrew  all  his  pictures,  and  never  afterwards 
exhibited  there.  Altogether  he  exhibited  some  ninety-six  works.  The  height  of 
his  fame  was  reached  in  1 779-80.  It  was  at  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  in  Westminster 
Hall,  in  1788,  that  he  first  felt  that  lump  in  his  neck  which  developed  into  cancer,  from 
which  he  died  in  the  same  year.  According  to  his  wishes,  he  was  buried  in  Kew  Church- 
yard, where,  however,  he  has  no  monument,  a  simple  flat  gravestone  marking  the  grave. 
Soon  after  his  death,  his  great  rival,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  then  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  addressed  the  students  on  the  "  Character  of  Gainsborough." 
In  this  address  he  speaks  of  Gainsborough's  method  of  "  hatching."  "  All  those 
odd  scratches  and  marks,"  he  says,  "  which,  on  a  close  examination,  are  so  ob- 
servable in  Gainsborough's  pictures,  and  which  even  to  experienced  painters  appear 
rather  the  effect  of  accident  than  of  design — this  chaos,  this  uncouth  and  shapeless 
appearance — by  a  kind  of  magic,  at  a  certain  distance,  assume  form,  and  all  the 
parts  seem  to  drop  into  their  proper  places ;  so  that  we  can  hardly  refuse  acknow- 
ledging the  full  effect  of  diligence,  under  the  appearance  of  chance  and  hasty 
negligence."  And  again  he  says,  "  Whether  he  most  excelled  in  portraits,  landscapes, 
or  fancy  pictures  it  is  difficult  to  determine."  Certainly  his  popularity  rests  on  his 
portraits,  of  which  The  Blue  Boy,  the  Mrs  Siddons,  and  The  Parish  Clerk  are  perhaps  the 
best  known.  But  his  landscapes  are  among  the  loveliest  that  have  ever  been  painted  in 
England,  and  deserve  all  the  love  we  can  give  them.  Nothing  can  be  better  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  than  The  Portrait  of  Orpin,  the  Parish  Clerk  of  Bradford, 
Wiltshire,  which  we  have  here.  Seated  near  a  window,  his  face  turned  to  the  light, 
the  old  man  has  turned  from  the  great  Bible  open  on  a  desk  before  him,  it  might  seem 
to  look  on  that  far-away  heaven  of  which,  may  be,  he  has  been  reading.  Edward 
Orpin  died  in  1781,  and  this  portrait  might  seem  to  belong  to  the  best  period  of 
Gainsborough's  work.  Originally  in  the  possession  of  J.  Wiltshire,  Esq.,  of  Shocker- 
wick  near  Bath,  it  was  purchased  for  the  nation  at  the  sale  of  his  pictures  in  1867. 
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JOHN    CONSTABLE 

(1776-1837) 

THE  CORNFIELD,  OR  THE  COUNTRY  LANE 

LONDON:  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

JOHN  CONSTABLE  was  born  at  East  Bergholt,  in  Suffolk,  in  1776.  His 
father  had  intended  him  for  a  miller,  but  Constable's  early  and  invincible  bent 
for  landscape  painting  would  not  be  denied.  In  1800  he  became  a  student  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  had  some  instruction  from  R.  R.  Reingale,  R.A.  In  1816 
he  married,  and  from  1820  till  his  death  lived  at  Hampstead,  whose  Heath  and  country 
he  has  so  often  painted.  In  1819  he  became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
in  1829  a  full  member.  He  died  in  London,  March  30,  1837. 

It  is  impossible  here  even  to  suggest  the  influence  which  Constable's  work  has 
undoubtedly  had,  not  only  in  England  but  in  France.  "  He  was,"  says  Mr  Leslie, 
in  his  "  Life  of  Constable,"  "  the  most  genuine  painter  of  English  cultivated  scenery." 
And  indeed,  as  Constable  tells  us  himself,  he  loved  "  every  stile  and  stump  and  lane  in 
the  village :  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  hold  a  brush,  I  shall  never  cease  to  paint  them." 

We  could  scarcely  have  a  better  example  of  his  art  than  this  picture  of  the  Cornfield, 
painted  in  1826,  and  now  one  of  the  glories  of  the  National  Gallery.  All  England 
seems  to  lie  there  in  her  most  typical  aspect,  an  aspect  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  a  sort  of  richness  and  peace,  full  of  an  old-established 
civilisation  and  undisturbed  days. 
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J.   M.  W.   TURNER,   R.A. 

(1775-1851) 

CAERNARVON  CASTLE,  NORTH  WALES 

LONDON:  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

JOSEPH  MALLORD  WILLIAM  TURNER  was  born  on  April  23,  1775,  in 
Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  London;  was  christened  in  St  Paul's  Church, 
Covent  Garden,  in  May  of  the  same  year.  His  father  carried  on  a  business  as  a 
hairdresser,  and  as  a  child  Turner  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  infant  prodigy  in  his 
father's  shop.  His  genius  showed  itself  very  early,  a  drawing  of  Margate  Church 
being  made  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  About  this  time  he  was  sent  to  school  at 
New  Brentford,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  drawing  and  sketching,  giving  little 
attention  to  his  books.  Seeing  his  bent,  his  father  wisely  decided  to  foster  it.  He 
seems  very  soon  to  have  placed  his  son  with  an  architect,  and  we  find  the  boy,  before 
he  was  fourteen,  in  the  employment  of  John  Raphael  Smith,  the  engraver,  and 
presently  wandering  with  Girtin  through  the  fields  and  the  streets.  Indeed,  the 
friendship  of  Girtin,  the  water-colour  painter,  and  the  opportunity  of  copying  a  collec- 
tion of  drawings  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Munro  of  the  Adelphi,  soon  developed  his 
talents,  and  in  1789  he  became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  showing  there  a 
drawing  of  Lambeth  Palace  in  the  following  year.  Nine  years  later  he  was  elected 
A.R.A.,  and  in  1802  a  full  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr  Cosmo  Monk- 
house  sums  up  Turner's  education  as  follows :  "  He  learnt  reading  from  his  father, 
writing  and  probably  little  else  at  his  schools  at  Brentford  and  Margate ;  perspective 
(imperfectly)  from  T.  Malton  ;  architecture  (imperfectly,  and  classical  only)  from  Mr 
Hardwick;  water-colour  drawing  from  Dr  Munro,  and  perhaps  some  hints  as  to  painting 
in  oils  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  whose  house  he  studied  for  a  while." 

In  1790  Turner  began  that  long  study  of  the  scenery  of  England  and  Wales 
which  lasted  more  than  seven  years,  and  which  was  later  to  be  productive  of  so  much. 
Ruskin  calls  the  work  of  this  time,  "  Stern,  reserved,  quiet,  grave  in  colour,  forceful  in 
kind " ;  but  Sir  William  Armstrong  explains  that  the  truth  was  that,  "  conscious  of 
low  birth,  of  an  unattractive  person,  of  an  ill-furnished  mind,  he  deliberately  set  him- 
self to  conquer  fame  by  those  gifts  of  imagination,  of  perception,  of  manual  skill  that 
he  also  knew  to  be  his,  and  that  with  the  narrowness  of  his  class  he  would  not  separate 
success  for  himself  from  the  conquest  of  his  rivals.  Claude,  Wilson,  the  Poussins,  Titian, 
.  .  .  had  one  by  one  to  be  equalled  or  surpassed.  This  is  the  key  to  his  choice  of 
subjects,  and  their  treatment  from  the  first  year  of  the  century  down  to  about  1830." 
In  1802  we  find  him  in  France  and  Switzerland;  and  in  1807  he  began  to  publish 
his  Liber  Studiorum,  in  imitation  of  Claude's  Liber  Vcritatis,  and  we  find  him  painting 
in  direct  emulation  of  Claude's  style.  From  1808  to  1811  he  had  lived  at  Hammer- 
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smith,  but  in  1812  he  built  a  house,  No.  47  Queen  Anne  Street,  W.,  which  he  held  till 
his  death,  and  in  which  he  built  a  gallery  for  his  own  pictures.  In  1 8 1 9  as  in  1 829  and 
1840,  he  visited  Italy.  Before  1829  he  had  published  not  only  the  Southern  Coast 
series  of  engravings,  but  more  important  still,  his  England  and  Wales.  In  1829, 
the  year  of  his  second  visit  to  Italy,  he  exhibited  what  Sir  William  Armstrong 
considers  his  "greatest  colour  scheme,"  the  Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemus  of  the  National 
Gallery.  The  years  1834-35  were  devoted  to  the  series  of  engravings  known  as  the 
Rivers  of  France,  and  then  in  1839  The  Fighting  jTemeraire,  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy :  it  was  his  last  great  picture.  The 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  are  a  story  of  gradual  failure  of  powers  and  loss  of  health. 
He  was  the  victim  of  his  dreams.  His  creative  power  deserted  him.  He  fell 
too  into  some  financial  embarrassment ;  but  though  he  received  about  this  time 
two  offers  of  ^100,000  for  the  contents  of  his  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  Sir 
William  Armstrong  tells  us  that,  "  having  already  willed  his  pictures  to  the  nation,  he 
declined  this  flattering  proposal."  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  generous  and 
patriotic  act.  For  some  years  before  his  death  he  had  had  a  secret  retreat  to  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  take  himself.  On  the  very  eve  of  his  death  this  was  found  by 
his  cousin  to  be  a  small  house  in  Chelsea,  where  he  was  discovered,  on  December  1 8, 
1851,  and  on  the  igth,  having  seen  the  dawn  for  the  last  time,  he  died  there. 

His  will,  in  which  he  left  England  so  much,  was  somewhat  confused,  and  a  very 
great  part  of  his  wealth  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  those  birds  of  prey 
who  are  never  very  particular  what  they  devour.  Finally,  the  courts  decided  that  the 
bulk  of  what  remained  of  his  funded  property  should  pass  to  his  next-of-kin,  and 
that  all  his  pictures  and  drawings,  but  not  his  engravings,  should  go  to  the  nation. 
The  nation  thus  became  possessed  of  more  than  a  hundred  finished  pictures  which 
have  only  recently  been  cared  for  as  they  so  well  deserve. 

The  picture  called  Caernarvon  Castle,  which  is  here  given,  is  one  of  those  which 
for  so  many  years  have  been  inexplicably  hidden  in  the  cellars  of  the  National  Gallery, 
as  one  may  suppose  through  the  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  indifference  of  successive 
Directors.  Many  of  these  hidden  works  are  now  splendidly  hung  in  the  Tate  Gallery, 
but  this  remains  in  the  National  Collection.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  his  Claude 
period,  and  belongs  to  the  years  1802-12. 
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